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EDITORIAL 

This issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly contains 
papers on the early history of the Mississippi Territory and 
the first decades of statehood of Alabama and Mississippi. 
There is an account of Fort Stoddert by Dr. J. D. L. Holmes 
and reminiscences dictated by George S. Gaines who lived in 
this area from 1805 until his death in 1873.—P. A. B. 
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GAINES’ REMINISCENCES 
— PREFACE — 

The Department of Archives and History has received many 
requests for copies of Gaines’ Reminiscences; several requests 
have been made within the last three months. Therefore this 
account is now made available. 

The first part of Gaines’ Reminiscences was published in 
the Mobile Register , June 19, 1872, with the title “Notes on the 
Early Days of South Alabama.” This was followed, at weekly 
intervals through July 17, 1872, by the second through the 
fifth parts, bearing the heading “Reminiscences of Early Times 
in the Mississippi Territory, by Col. Geo. S. Gaines.” The De¬ 
partment of Archives and History has a photostat copy of 
this part of the Reminiscences from the issues of the news¬ 
paper, and a script copy (varying in slight detail from the 
newspaper copy) probably in the handwriting of Dr. Vivian 
P. Gaines of Mobile. 

There is a second series of the Reminiscences of Col. 
Gaines that was not published in 1872. The Department of 
Archives and History has a handwritten copy of this series, 
given April 21, 1908 by Dr. Vivian P. Gaines of Mobile, a 
grandson of George Strother Gaines. 

As is stated in the first paragraph of the Reminiscences, 
Mr. Gaines, when almost ninety years of age, dictated his 
reminiscences. His amanuensis, if our copy is an accurate one, 
was sometimes very inconsistent in the spelling of proper 
names. Tombigbee is spelled in several ways, as are many other 
Indian names, and a few names of European origin. In this 
account we have attempted to use one form for each name. 
Punctuation has occasionally been altered. The indication of 
paragraphing in the second series has sometimes been a mat¬ 
ter of guess. 


Editor 
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COL. GEORGE S. GAINES 


In our issue of to-day our readers will find the Com¬ 
mencement of “Reminiscences of Early Times in the Mississippi 
Territory/’ written by the above named gentleman. We propose 
to follow this first installment in our Sunday paper until we 

lay before our readers the whole of the “Reminiscences” thus 
far written. 

They were prepared by Col. Gaines during the summer of 
last year, at the request of Percy Walker, Esq., and by him 
presented to the “Franklin Society.” 

The manuscript consists of some sixty pages, and as they 
relate to this immediate section of country, and describe in¬ 
cidents and characters connected with the history of Mobile 
and the States of Alabama and Mississippi more than half a 

century ago, the “Reminiscences” cannot but be welcomed by 
our fellow citizens. 

The aged author has, we are pleased to hear, promised to 
continue them whenever his health will permit. The paper, of 
which we print the commencement this morning, embraces 
the period between 18jQ5^andJ£15, and the narrative will be 
found of interest, especially to those whose memories lead back 
to the times when Mobile was a Spanish dependency, and could 
boast no higher dignity than that of a village of fishermen. 

Let us say a few words about the author. In years agone, 
ere reverence for the truth, the inflexible integrity, the scorn 
of ill-gotten wealth and the almost equal contempt for undue 
fondness for pelf, combined with the high courtesy, the deli¬ 
cate consideration for others, which formed the standard of 
character of the Southern gentleman, had been crushed down 
with all their other ideals, it would not have been necessary 
to tell an Alabamian or a Mississippian who George Gaines 
was, the just, pure man, the friend and counsellor of the red- 
man, the wise and faithful pioneer of civilization in Mississippi 
Territory—the patriarch of two States. 

Mr. Gaines is a North Carolinian by birth; but with the 
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salvo said to be dear to every North Carolinian heart, he was 
born “close by the Virginia line”; by a comical chance a 
family of nine or ten children, all born in the same house, were 
about equally divided North Carolinian and Virginian, as they 
happened to be born at one or the other end of the house, for 
the parental dwelling stood midway on the State line. 

Col. Gaines unites in himself the bluest blood of old Virginia 
—Preston, Pendleton, Strother, etc. 

At an early age he removed with his father to Tennessee, 
from thence he was appointed Indian Agent and Factor for 
the United States to the Indians in Mississippi Territory. From 
that time (then under 20 years of age), to the present, when 
in two or three months he will number eighty-nine years, his 
life has been one constant and unbroken series of kind deeds, 
wise counsel and active, enlarged thought for the good of his 
people. With remarkable and admirable business qualifications, 
he brought to his intercourse with the haughty and suspicious 
savages a consideration for their rights, a deference for their 
habits and feelings, and an unvarying politeness that won their 
entire confildence, their perfect trust, until his simple word 
became their law, and his sympathy and kindness their abiding 
reliance. The part Mr. Gaines acted in the early history of 
Mississippi Territory, and subsequently, upon its division into 
the States of Alabama and Mississippi, was one of untiring 
interest and of great advantage to the young communities in 
which he was equally at home. His position as Indian agent 
had brought him in contact with the leading men of both 
States; his influence was either directly or indirectly felt in 
every measure of public importance for a long term of years, 
in fact, until the bouleversement of the war so strangely and 
anomalously altered men’s relations to the soil they claim as 
their own. 

Here in Mobile we are largely indebted to him for the 
accomplishment of the most important and gigantic work that 
has been achieved in the States of Mississippi and Alabama— 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. Originating in the active and 
far-seeing mind of one man, and persistently kept before the 
public by him until he made zealous converts to his scheme. 
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Among its most active and efficient champions was Mr. Gaines, 
who devoted time and means to its accomplishment; he not on y 
convassed the State of Mississippi at different times to that 
end but he spent entire sessions of the Legislature m Jackson 
for’the same purpose, urging it upon the members day after 
day, never absenting himself until his task was done. For sev¬ 
eral years he was President of the Branch of the State Bank 
at Mobile, and in that, as in his other public trusts kept his 
hands clean, and no one ever questioned his integrity. 


Not the least remarkable thing about Mr. Gaines is his 
admirable style composition, so Addisonian in its purity and 
finish, and replete with the grace and tender humor of Charles 
Lamb. One ponders and inquires whence is derived the charm 
and beauty of style in the composition of a frontiersman, 
actively and constantly engaged, now in a sharp look out for 
the pecuniary interest of Government (for large transactions 
involving great amounts of public property were entrusted to 
him) ; again military duty, guarding his home and his neighbors 
from the cruel and stealthy savage, and then off on a negotia¬ 
tion to some distant tribe to secure its adherence to the Gov¬ 
ernment in a time of great peril and uncertainty. 


■Mobile Register, June 19, 1872 
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NOTES ON THE EARLY DAYS OF SOUTH ALABAMA 

Not long since the venerable George S. Gaines, now verging 
on to 90 years of age, and who moved to St. Stephens in the 
year 1805, deposited with the Franklin Society of Mobile some 
notes on the early history of Mobile and its vicinity. Thus, in 
the deep twilight hours of his life, when no longer able to use 
his pen, Mr. Gaines has dictated to an amanuensis the notes 
in question. We have found these notes of so much interest that 
we begin to-day to give them serial publication in The Register. 
We are indebted to the kind permission of the Franklin Society 
for the privilege of doing so: 

Among the various means employed by the United States 
Government at the beginning of the present century to civilize 
and improve the condition of the Indian tribes within our 
borders was the establishment of trading houses for the ac¬ 
commodation of each of the large tribes, where the Indians 
could obtain necessary articles of merchandise, at reasonable 
prices, in exchange for their peltries, furs and other produce 
at full value. 

Joseph Chambers, Esq. of North Carolina, was appointed 
United States agent to the Choctaw Trading House, and es¬ 
tablished it at Fort St. Stephens on the Tombigbee river in 
1803. Mr. Chambers was appointed a commissioner, with Robert 
C. Nicholas, of Virginia, to settle land claims in what was then 

called the “Tombigbee Settlement,” in the Mississippi Territory. 

* 

In the latter part of 1804 I was invited by Mr. Chambers 
to come to Fort St. Stephens and take charge of the Trading 
House, as his Assistant, with the understanding that he would 
resign after I became thoroughly acquainted with the business, 
and recommend me as his successor. I was then residing at 
Gallatin, Tennesssee, in the employment of Messrs. John and 
Robert Allen, merchants. I gave up my situation with them, 
notified Mr. Chambers of my acceptance, and arranged to leave 
for St. Stephens in March, 1805, where I arrived by the slow 
routes of the Cumberland and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, 
thence via Mobile, in a small Spanish schooner to Fort Stod- 
dart—the balance of the distance by land. The day after my 
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arrival at St. Stephens, being familiar with the business of a 
retail store, Mr. Chambers gave me charge of the Trading 
House, his time being occupied in the discharge of the duties 
of Register of the Land Office, and member of the Board of 
Commissioners for settling land claims. 

I fortunately met with Col. Silas Dinsmore, United states 
Agent of the Choctaws, at Natchez, Mississippi, on my way 
out. He was en route to New Orleans to purchase supplies for 
a treaty, which was to be held at St. Stephens, with the Choctaw 
Indians, in May or June. We travelled together to New Orleans, 
where we were detained several days, while Col. Dinsmore 
was making purchases for the accommodation of the treaty. 
He chartered a small Spanish schooner to transport his pur¬ 
chases to St. Stephens. We both took passage in it, and after 
a week’s voyage reached Mobile. The delay was in part caused 
by getting aground at “Grant’s Pass” (since named). From 
Mobile we continued our voyage to St. Stephens (Fort Stod- 
dart), and from that place we travelled to St. Stephens on 
horseback. Col. Dinsmore was an Eastern man (from Mas¬ 
sachusetts) . He was a scholar, and had travelled a great deal; 
he was formerly a purser in the navy; he possessed a large 
stock of useful knowledge, and his wit and humor appeared 
to be inexhaustible, which made him a general favorite; he 
was energetic and industrious in the discharge of his duties— 
in fact, he was the “right man in the right place” to aid in 
carrying out the humane policy of the Government toward the 
Indian tribes. 

In June, 1805, the Indians met at St. Stephens, according 
to appointment. Gen. Robertson, of Nashville, was associated 
with Col. Dinsmore as United States Commissioner to hold the 
treaty, the object of which was to purchase the Indian claim 
so as to connect the “Tombigbee settlement” with what was 
then called the “Natchez settlement.” A very large number of 
the Indians attended at the time appointed; and the ample 
provision made for their accommodation rendered their en¬ 
campment lively and gay with dances, ball plays, “hide the 
bullet” and other games of chance. 


The old Spanish fort St. Stephens, was located immediately 
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on the bluff of the river; one of the block-houses was in a 
good state of preservation and was occupied as the store. 
There was an extensive frame war-house, a room which 
was used as the land-office; and a frame dwelling, which had 
been the officers quarters, all enclosed on three sides with 
pickets and a ditch, the river forming the defences on the 
fourth. The frame dwelling was occupied as a residence by 
the United States Factor. The officers of the two companies 
of United States infantry stationed at St. Stephens, Indian 
chiefs and their captains, were invited every day by the Treaty 
Commissioners to dine with them in the Factor’s house while 
the negotiations were proceeding. 

Although the Indians seemed disposed to oblige their 
“Father,” the President of the United States, they did not 
feel authorized to sell, but expressed a willingness to talk the 

matter over in the fall at Mount Dexter, near the present town 
of Macon, Mississippi. 

_ 1 sa w much of the Indians during their stay at St. Stephens, 
which caused both surprise and admiration; they were not such 
savages as I had imagined. As I have mentioned before, Col. 
Dinsmore made arrangements for the chiefs and their “right 
hand men,” or captains, to dine every day with the Commis¬ 
sioners, officers of the army, and others. The table accom¬ 
modated forty or fifty persons, half of whom were Indians. 
The bountiful supplies brought from New Orleans, and cooks 
furnished by the officers of the army, enabled the Colonel to 
offer a good dinner each day, with an abundance of wine, which 
the Indians greatly relished, participating freely in the wit and 
humor it brought forth. I remember an incident connected with 
one of those strange and pleasant festivities, which I will relate. 
A young lieutenant who sat by me became a little troublesome 
to the old chief, Mingo-Homa-stubbee, by asking a great many 
questions. It was so arranged that an interpreter sat by each 
chief for the convenience of conversation. The Lieutenant 
asked the old man “who was considered the greatest warrior 
among them?” (There were three great “Medal Chiefs—Mingo- 
Homa-stubbee, Mingo-Puck-shennubee and Push-matta-ha). The 
Chief answered, “I was considered the greatest warrior, but 
found it was not the case when returning from a visit we 
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paid President Washington at Philadelphia.” “How did you 
make the discovery?” enquired the Lieutenant. “The President 
sent us in a ship to New Orleans,” said the Chief, and when 
we were at sea, entirely out of sight of land, a storm came upon 
us. The waves were so high they seemed almost to kiss the 
clouds, and the ship rolled about among them until I thought 
that we would never again see the beautiful hills and valleys, 
forests and streams of our beloved country; and our bones 
would lie scattered on the bottom of the strange waters instead 
of resting peacefully with our departed relations. All this 
alarmed me—I found that I had not the firmness in danger 
and the utter fearlessness of death of a great warrior, and 
concluded to go down in the cabin to see how my friend Puck- 
shennubbee was affected by this (to our party) new and 
strange danger. And what do you think he was doing?” The 
description of the storm attracted the attention of every one 
at the table. The Lieutenant eagerly asked, “What was he 
doing?” “Why,” said the old Chief, with a very grave face 
but a humorous twinkle of the eyes, “Why, he was making love 
to an old Squaw we took along to cook for us, and he seemed 
to be as unconcerned about the danger as if he was at home in 
his own cabin sitting by the fire, and listening to the songs of 
the winds among the trees!” The roars of laughter that fol¬ 
lowed this “denouement” drowned Mingo-Puck-shennubbee’s in¬ 
dignant denial of it. The Lieutenant did not attempt any further 
conversation. 

Puck-shennubble was as remarkable for his modesty and 
simplicity of manner as Mingo-Homa-stubbee was for his wit 
and jolity. 

The Indians met according to appointment in the autumn 
of 1805, and our commissioners were successful in the purchase 
of land to connect-the Tombigbee and Natchez settlements. But 
the strip of land was narrower than was desired by the Gov¬ 
ernment. It was bounded south by “Ellicott’s line;” east by the 
ridge dividing the waters of the Alabama and Tombigby; north 
by a line beginning at a point near the northeast corner of 
what is now called Clarke county, Ala., and crossing the Tom¬ 
bigby at “Fallectabrenna Oldfield,” a few miles below Tusca- 
homa bluff; and crossing Chickasawha near the present north- 
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ern boundary line of Wayne county, Miss., crossing Leaf River 
at or near the northern bounday line of Perry, thence running 
west to the Natchez settlement. “Ellicot’s line” crossed Mobile 
River a few miles below t Seymour’s Bluff,,striking the Missis¬ 
sippi above Baton Rouge. The Tombigbee settlement in 1805 
was composed mainly of a few planters on the river (who were 
generally owners of large stocks of cattle) and persons em¬ 
ployed in the care of the cattle. There was also a small settle¬ 
ment east of the Alabama river, ten miles above its confluence 
with the Tombigbee, known as the “Tensaw settlement.” Mr. 
Mimms, a man of considerable property, resided near Tensaw 
Lake, and was surrounded by a pleasant neighborhood com¬ 
posed of the Lingers, Duns, Thompsons, and others. William 
and John Peirce, merchants, had a store near Mimm’s. Of the 
original settlement I recollect Mr. Bates, who resided at Nana- 
hubba Bluff; Mr. Hollinger, who resided a few miles above, 
and was one of the largest planters; his plantation was situated 
on the “Cut Off Island.” McIntosh’s Bluff was occupied by a 
Mr. Johnson. Some eight or ten miles above McIntosh’s was 
the small village of New Wakefield, the seat of justice for 
Washington, the only county in the settlement. In the neigh¬ 
borhood of the village resided the Mungers, Hinsons, Wheats, 
Baldwins, and other families, names not recollected. Mr. Young 
Gaines resided about ten miles higher up the river. Major 
Frank Boykin, a Revolutionary officer, p iomas Bassett,, Bowl¬ 
ing, Brewers and Callers were Mr. Gaines r neighbors. John 
McGrew lived near St. Stiphens. He owned a plantation on 
the east side of the river, opposite St. Stephens. Mr. Baker 
resided on the first bluff above St. Stephens, Col. Bullock and 
Mr. Womack lived also in the neighborhood. 

I had considerable leisure during my first summer at St. 
Stephens, and wrote a good deal in the Land Office, recording 
claims, etc., which gave me an opportunity of becoming per¬ 
sonally acquainted with most of the “settlers” while they 
were in attendance at the Land Office prosecuting their claims 
for land. The various classes of land claims, Spanish warrants 
of survey, donations by act of Congress to first settlers on 
public land, pre-emptions to more recent settlers, brought rich 
and poor to the Land Office. I remember there were British 
patents in the Land Office—whether for lands in this or other 
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districts I do not remember, I have no recollection of their 
being recorded or acted upon by the Commissioners. 


At this period our admirable system of State and general 
government worked well—each independently in its own sphere. 


The Territories were treated as young States, and received 
aid and encouragement from the Federal parent during their 
minority. Washington county being cut off from the balance 
of the Territory by a wilderness of more than a hundred miles 
in width, was favored this year with a Territorial Judge— 
Harry Toulmin, formerly of Kentucky. He settled with his 
family at St. Stephens, organized his court, in the adminis¬ 
tration of which, and his examples of strict integrity, energy, 
and industry, exercised an improving influence in the settle¬ 
ment. The judge was a man of much learning, generous and 
hospitable almost to a fault. Soon after the ratification of the 
treaty at Mount Dexter, in 1806, the eastern and northern 
boundary line of the “cession” was run by Col. Dinsmore. When 
the Colonel reached the Tombigby, in running the northern 
boundary westward, he learned the “Captain” of Tuscahoma 
village threatened to prevent him from crossing. He suspended 
the survey and came down to St. Stephens and invited Young 
Gaines and myself to accompany him in a pirouge to Fallecta- 
brenna Oldfield to quiet the Indians should they attempt to 
interfere with the survey. We accordingly went up with Col. 
Dinsmore; and upon arriving at Fallectbrenna, the Colonel 
gave orders to prepare a post and plant it on a mound he 
threw up. While this work was progressing the captain of 
the Tuscahoma village marched up with a number of warriors, 
all looking fierce and malignant. Seeing Young Gaines, the 
captain entered into a conversation with him, and the matter 
was soon amicably arranged. Mr. Gaines had influence with 
the Choctaws, owing to his kindness and fair dealing with them. 

By this time I became pretty well acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the Choctaw Indians. Polygamy was 
not forbidden. In some instances a very active hunter would 
have two wives: but one wife was generally the rule. Courtship 
was conducted in this wise: A young man becoming pleased 
with a maiden proposed for her to her maternal uncle (the 
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eldest brother of her mother), often accompanying his proposal 
with presents before he could obtain the uncle’s consent. When 
this was obtained the maiden was soon won. Such was the 
chastity and modesty of the females, jealousy on the part of 
husbands was rarely or ever heard of. Instead of burying their 
dead the corpse was wrapped in a blanket and placed on a 
scaffold in the yard of the family. The scaffold was ten or 
twelve feet high. The body remained on the scaffold until the 
flesh became so much decayed as to separate easily from the 
bones, when a professional bone-picker was sent for to take 
down the body, separate the bones from the flesh, wash them 
clean, and lastly lay them in a small box made for the purpose. 
After this the box was deposited in the bone-house of the 
village. Every day while the corpse was lying on the scaffold 
the relatives near at hand seated themselves around, and 
covering their heads with a blanket or other gar m ent, would 
weep and lament for half an hour. If any of the relatives were 
travelling, they would seat themselves by the path-side, cover 
their heads and weep at the same time of day agreed upon 
with the mourners at home. The funeral ceremonies finished 

the relatives and friends enjoyed the feast prepared, thus end¬ 
ing the season of grief. Ther amusements were ball plays, a 
few games of chance and dances. The ball plays by the men 
were enjoyed by both sexes. The dances were much enioved bv 
the young people. Their rules of propriety were strictly ob¬ 
served generally. The eldest brother of a family was considered 
governor of the children of his sisters. The fathers of children 
seemed to have but little to do with their management The 
mothers managed the children and appeared to take great 
pleasure in their well-doing; the girls assisted their mothers 
in their various duties, the boys amused themselves with blow- 
guns, bows and arrows, rarely ever being required to do any 
work. The mothers and their daughters cultivated their “truck 
patches,” performed all the duties appertaining to the house¬ 
hold, or camp, etc. The men were all hunters—that seemed to 
be considered their whole duty. They built the cabins. Beside 
he cabin in which they lived each family had another called 
the hot house,” to sleep in during cold weather. The walls 
were made of poles and mud, and the whole structure made 
as air tight as possible, leaving one small door. The fire was 
built m the middle of the dirt floor, a small apperture was 
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left in the roof for the escape of the smoke, a low scaffolding 
to sleep on was fixed to the walls all around. The ‘‘Choctaw 
Nation” was divided into three districts. Each district had 
its principal chief. Mingo-Puckshennubbee ruled the western 
district situated west of Pearl river. Mingo-homa-stubbee was 
chief of the northern district which adjoined the Chickasaw 
country. Pushmattaha ruled the southeastern district. His resi¬ 
dence was near the present site of Meridian, Miss. Major John 
Pitchlyn resided in the northern district, near the mouth of the 
Octebbeha on the Tombigby. I became acquainted with him 
soon after I took charge of the Choctaw trading house m 1805. 
He appeared then to be about thirty-five years of age—his 
face strikingly handsome denoting mildness and. firmness of 
purpose. I was proud of my position, and determined to make 
myself useful in the civilization of the Choctaws, and availed 
myself of every opportunity of conversing with Major Pitchlyn 
on the subject; and I was delighted to find he took a deep 
interest in it. I was informed that he was “a self-made man”; 
that he was the son of a British commissary, and accompanied 
his father, when quite a small boy, in a journey the old gentle¬ 
man was making through the Indian country from South Caro¬ 
lina to the “Natchez settlement,” on the Mississippi. His father 
was seized with a sickness in the Choctaw Nation, and never 
reached his destination. He died, leaving the boy to struggle 
for himself among the Indians. 

* 

Maj. Pitchlyn accumulated property, and took a wife when 
a young man from a powerful family of the natives. He was 
appointed United States Interpreter, and was highly respected 
by the Indian agents and officers of the army. His property 
consisted mainly of horses and horned cattle. I was told before 
I met him that he was a “natural gentleman,” possessing the 
material requisites belonging to that character. I found this 
opinion of him true. He educated his children as thoroughly as 
practicable in those days. Maj. Pitchlyn’s influence in the 
northern district was considered by the United States Agent 
so important in carrying out the views of the Government in 
the advancement of civilization that he was rarely called upon 
to exercise his office as interpreter, except at treaties or the 
payment of Indian annuities. Middleton Macky was also U. S. 
Interpreter to the Choctaws. Col. Dinsmore kept him at his 
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residence, and when he travelled about among the Indians, took 
this interpreter with him. Col. Dinsmore established his agency 
office in the valley of Chickasawha, near where Quitman, Miss., 
now stands. He removed in 1807 to the valley of Pearl river, a 
few miles above the present site of Jackson. He seems to have 
inspired his employees, blacksmiths, wheelwrights and others, 
with an ardent desire for the improvement of . the Indians. Their 
“truck patches” were enlarged, and now and then one was 
enclosed with fencing. Poultry began to enliven their yards; 
and the hog was now to be seen among them. To their patches 
'rf com, potatoes, beans, pumpkins, etc., cotton began to be 
added. The white men among them introduced cows and horses, 
and many Indian families became owners of these useful ani¬ 
mals. Col. Dinsmore rendered all the aid he could to the mis¬ 
sionaries. That valuable institution known as the “Mayhew 
Mission,” and several other schools were established in different 
parts of the nation and nothing occurred to check the progress 
of civilization and improvement of the domestic arts until 1812. 
The Chickasaw country adjoined the Choctaws on the north. 
The language, manners, and customs of the two tribes were 
nearly alike. It is quite probable that they were originally of 
the same tribe. Everything that I have said about the mann ers 
and customs of the Choctaws will apply as well to the Chicka- 
saws. There was a mildness and appearance of civility in these 
tribes which distinguished them from their neighbors the 
Creeks and Cherokees. Whether this was natural, or was owing 
to their former intercourse with the French people of Louisi¬ 
ana, I am unable to determine. The object of Mr. (Chambers’ 
mission to the South—that is, the establishment of the Choctaw 
trading house, a land office, and to aid in the adjudication of 
land claims in the Tombigbee settlement—having been accom¬ 
plished, he resigned his appointment in the latter part of 1806, 
and returned to his native State, North Carolina. I was ap¬ 
pointed his successor in the Choctaw trading house; and Thomas 
Malone my assistant. Thomas W. Maury, of Ablermarle, Vir¬ 
ginia, was appointed Register of the Land Office and Lemuel 
Henry, Esq., Receiver of Public Moneys. 

The business of the trading house increased its popularity 
brought hunters from all parts of the nation. Hunters of the 
Creek settlement at the falls of the Black Warrior came fre- 
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quently to trad©; and I had occasional visits from Creeks re¬ 
siding beyond the Alabama river. All appeared to be well pleased 
with our trade. My instructions from the Superintendent of 
Indian Trade made it my duty to be careful not. to sell the 
Indians a damaged article of goods without pointing out the 
damage and reducing the price to what I considered its actual 
Value; when blankets, shawls, or cotton and linen goods ap¬ 
peared to me to be lighter or more flimsey and less durable 
than they purported to be, to point out the defect and reduce 

the price also. 

» « 

In 1807 surveyors were put to work “running out” Clark 
and Washington counties, dividing into townships, etc.; survey¬ 
ing private claims, etc. Settlements began to extend higher up 
the river on both sides; also westward on Chickasawha, Leaf 
and Pearl Rivers. Wayne, Green and Perry counties (now in 
the State of Mississippi), were organized in 1807. The counties 
were settled by emigrants principally from North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. Col. James Caller represented Washing¬ 
ton county in the Territorial Legislature. The capital of the 
Territory was the village of Washington, a few miles above 
Natchez. Col. Caller was enthusiastic in the discharge of his 
duties. ' At this time the settlers were too much occupied in 
building cabins, and opening land for cultivation, to interest 
themselves with politics or elections. Members of the Legisla¬ 
ture, however, were elected; and the militia was organized 
according to the laws of the Territory. Col. James Caller was 
the leading politician of the Tombigby settlement. 

Nicholas Perkins, Lemuel Henry, R. H. . Gilmore*; J. P. 
Kenedy,/Samuel Acee,^ Sallie and Joseph Carson were the law¬ 
yers of Washington county. The three first were living in the 
county when I came. We were almost entirely dependent on 
itinerant preachers for religious services. 

The celebrated ( Lorenzo Dow/was among them. I avoided 
taking any interest in the county or Territorial politics; I 
never attended any of the political gatherings, but ordinary 
civility compelled me to hear a good deal of what was going 
on from persons visiting the land office, which continued in 
the old Spanish Fort, St. Stephens. 
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The country south of Ellicott’s line, considered a part of 
the purchase of Louisiana from France, continued in the pos¬ 
session of Spain. Some difficulty had occurred in passing goods 
to the trading house by Mobile, where duties were exacted on 
Government goods, and on peltries and other produce received 
in exchange from the Indians, which caused the Government 
to forward supplies for the trading house via Pittsburg, thence 
down the Ohio and up the Tennessee to Colbert’s Ferry. 

(The late Gen. Edmond P. Gaines, when a Lieutenant, was 

appointed Collector of Customs for the Mobile District, and 

kept his office at Fort Stoddart. He held the office for five 
years.) 

In October, 1810, I received instructions from the Secre¬ 
tary of War to proceed to the Chickasaw Nation and endeavor 
to obtain permission of the Indians to open a wagon road from 
Colbert’s Ferry to Cotton Gin Port, on the Tombigbee, and 
make arrangements to transport the goods thence to St. Ste¬ 
phens. I set out immediately, in obedience to my instructions; 
had an interview with the leading chiefs of the Chickasaws’ 
who objected to opening the wagon road, but promised me 
facilities and safety for the transportation of the goods for 
the Choctaw trading house, on pack-horses, at a very moderate 
expense. Lieut. Gaines, by order of the War Department, had, 
six or seven years before this time, surveyed and marked out 
the road I was instructed to open. 

I continued my journey to Smithland, at the mouth of the 
Cumberland, where I found the supplies in the charge of Wood 
Brothers, with the exception of lead, which I was instructed 
to purchase. Hearing that a boat load of lead had been sunk 
in the Ohio, below Fort Massac, I proceeded to the place, and, 
aided by the commanding officer at Massac, I purchased the 
quantity required, brought it up in a public barge to Smithland, 
engaged a careful bargeman and crew, with a good barge, to 
transport the goods found there, and with the lead I had 
purchased, to Colbert’s Ferry, on the Tennessee. I then re¬ 
turned on horseback to Colbert’s Ferry, made arrangements for 
receiving and “packing” the goods to Maj. Pitchlyn, at the 
mouth of the Octibbeha, below Cotton Gin Port. I proceeded 
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to Maj. Pitchlyn’s, and, with his aid, arranged for transporting 
the goods down the Tombigby to St. Stephens. It is a little re¬ 
markable that all my orders were carried out with precision 
and promptness, and the goods received at St. Stephens m good 
order without the loss of an article. 


In 1811 the quiet reigning in the Tombigby settlement 
began to be somewhat disturbed by rumors of difficulties with 
England. CoU James Caller created some excitement m t e 
settlement by his efforts to bring about a better organization 
of the militia. At this period we also received rumors of rest¬ 
lessness among the Creek Indians. Indeed it was apparent 
in the parties of Creeks who came to the trading house. 

A cunning Creek Chief named O-ce-o-che-mot-la obtained 
permission of the Choctaws to make a settlement at the falls 
of the Black Warrior, so that the hunters of each tribe migh 
have a resting place when visiting each other. This settlement 
had increased to many families before I took charge of the 
Choctaw trading house, at St. Stephens, and traded largely 
with us. I was in the habit of extending a credit to the old 
Chief of about a hundred dollars, which he always paid off at 
his next visit, but expected the same indulgence after he fin¬ 
ished bartering. He was in the habit of paying me a visit spring 
and fall, coming down the river in a fleet of canoes. He came 
down as usual in the fall of 1811, with a large fleet of canoes 
and thirty or forty warriors bringing a cargo of peltries, furs, 
etc. There was a Mr. Tandy Walker, residing in the neighbor¬ 
hood of St. Stephens, who had lived many years before in the 
Creek Nation as a “Public Blacksmith.” Walker had acquired 
their language and was a great favorite with the Indians. My 
Black Warrior “friend” always sent for Tandy Walker, when 
he came to trade with me, to act as an interpreter. On the 
present occasion J noticed that the old chief was exceedingly 
desirous to make me believe he was very much attached to me. 
He stated he had “took my talk,” and had built a snug store¬ 
house and brought down several hundred dollars’ worth of 
furs, etc., to purchase a supply of goods for his store. I had 
offered him credit several times before to the amount of four 
or five hundred dollars, but he would never exceed one hun¬ 
dred dollars’ debt. He stated to me he was ready to have his 
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peltries, furs, etc., weighed and counted; and would first pay 
off his old debts, then barter the balance in his favor for 
blankets, etc. The first day was spent in receiving and taking 
account of his articles, which having been entered on my books, 
the chief renewed his friendly conversation about his store¬ 
house and the advice I gave him. He said that the next morning 
he would barter out the value of his products, pay off his old 
debts, and would make his debt “an old hundred,” (meaning a 
thousand dollars) this time. I answered that the times had 
changed—that the British Government had a misunderstanding 
with the President which might end in a war; and it would be 
unwise in me to permit him to contract so large a debt, and 
very imprudent in him to do so. He remarked that his friend 
Walker, who was a man of property, would be his security for 
“one or two old hundreds.” I noticed Walker was greatly 
troubled, and was endeavoring to appear calm. I reiterated I 
could only let him have one hundred dollars credit under the 
existing circumstances. But he was not to be put off so readily, 
and entered into an ingenious argument to overcome my ob¬ 
jections. The sun went down and the store-house was crowded 
when I told the Chief it was time to prepare for sleep, and we 
would “tell each other our dreams in the morning.” Bidding 
me good night he led his party off. In a short time Walker 
returned. Leaning over the counter he whispered to me, “I told 
the Chief I left my knife on the counter, for an excuse, so that 
I might come back to speak privately to you. Meet me at ‘The 
Rock’ at midnight. Let no one know, for both our lives will be 
in danger.” Saying this, he hastened to follow the Indian party. 

. * 

At midnight I went cautiously to the “Hanging Rock,” so 
called because it projected over the bluff of the river near the 
old Spanish fort. Walker was there; he said to me in a whisper, 
“let us go into the thicket.” I followed into a dense thicket 
where we took seats. He then told me in a whisper that the 
Creeks had determined to join the British in the war soon to 
break out; that the Chief of the Black Warrior settlement of 
Creek Indians proposed to him to unite with him in obtaining 
all the goods they could possibly get from me; take his family 
and go up with him, and half a half interest in the store, saying, 
“Before the time to pay for the goods there will be no one to 
demand it; the trading house will be one of the first objects to 
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capture when the war commences.” Walker said that he was 
obliged to consent tc his proposition, but took care to impress 
0-ce-o-che-mot-la with the danger of offending me, as my broth¬ 
er was a great war-chief, very much beloved by the President. 
Walker remarked, “I see you are going to do right; I have told 
you all I know, and now I must return to camp, for if if is 
known that I have made this communication to you, or that 
I have been with you, I would not live to see my family. We 
separated in the thicket, and I returned home; went quietly to 

bed passing the balance of the night without S ! ee ^ f be ^ p ^ 
uneasiness. At this time there were no troops m St. Stephens 
and but very few men, not more than six or seven white men 
all told. The next morning the Chief with his warriors and 

interpreter all came smiling to the store. The Chl( £ asbed 
what I dreamed. I said, “I dreamed there was war. The English 
came over in their ships and engaged some of the northern 
tribes of Indians to help them fight, but they were soon whipped 
bv the President’s warriors, and the English were driven back 
over the 'big water’ in their ships. The northern tribes suf¬ 
fered in the conflict. What did you dream?” O-ce-o-che-mot-la 

replied “I dreamed that my good friend sold me all the goods 
I wanted for my new store; and I returned home with my 
canoes loaded. I placed the goods in my store, and my people 
all admired them, saying ‘Mr. Gaines is a great man--was a 
man of his word, and our chief is a man of but one talk. I 
told the chief I was obliged to believe my own dream; and 
that we would not waste more time in idle words. We com¬ 
menced bartering until the balance was exhausted, after paying 
his old debt. I then gave him credit for a hundred dollars, as 
usual, which consumed the second day of his visit. The next 
day the Chief departed with his fleet, and that was the last I 
ever saw of him. During this year, (1811) Lieut. Gaines tend¬ 
ered his resignation and commenced the practice of the law. 
His resignation was not accepted, but a furlough was tendered 
him by the War Department. He was, however, soon afterwards 
ordered to Knoxville, Tennessee, on recruiting service. He had 
been promoted to a captaincy; and when he arrived at Knoxville 
he met with still further promotion as Major, and then as 
Colonel. Dennison Darling succeeded him in the Collector’s of¬ 
fice at Fort Stoddart. He continued in the office until after 
its removal to Mobile. 
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Gen. Wilkinson captured the Spanish Fort at Mobile soon 
after the events above mentioned, added the country south of 
“Ellicott’s line” to the United States. This portion of country, 
as I said before, was claimed by our Government as a part of 
the purchase of Louisiana from the French. 

Rumors of the growing bad feelings of the Creek Indians 
rendered the settlers on the Mobile and Tombigby rivers, and 
adj acent new settlements, a good deal uneasy during the year 
1812, checking emigration to a great extent. 

In the fall of this year Tandy Walker called at my house 
to tell me he had just learned from a Creek Indian, that a white 
woman had been brought from Tennessee as a prisoner to 
Tuskaloosa (falls of the Black Warrior) by a party of Creek 
Indians returning from a visit to the Shawnees on the Northern 
Lakes. Mrs. Gaines, who was present, suggested to Walker that 
he ought to endeavor to rescue the woman and bring her down 
to the settlement. Walker said he could do so, but it would be 
at the risk of his life. He observed, he could walk up in pre¬ 
tense of paying a visit to his old friend O-ce-o-che-mot-la; 
whilst there could obtain a canoe, and buy or steal her and 
bring her down. Mrs. Gaines urged him to undertake the enter¬ 
prise, and Tandy Walker being a brave, generous-hearted man, 
consented. He departed immediately on his mission of mercy, 
returning in about two weeks with the woman, in a canoe. She 
was in bad health, her mind a good deal impaired by suffering; 
her limbs and feet were still in a wounded condition, caused by 
the brush, briars, etc., she was forced to walk through after 
she was captured by the Indians. Mrs. Gaines took charge of 
her, ordered a tepid bath, furnished her with comfortable 
clothing, etc. After a week’s tender nursing her mind appeared 
to be restored. She then related her story. Her name was 
Crawley. She resided in a new settlement, near the mouth of 
the Tennessee river. One day, during the absence of her husband, 
a party of Creek Indians came to her house, murdered two of 
her children who were playing in the yard; and she had barely 
time to shut and bolt the door, hastily raise a “puncheon” over 
a small potato cellar and place her two youngest children there, 
before the Indians broke down the door, dragged her out of the 
house and compelled her to keep up with them in their retreat. 
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Several families were massacred at the same time in that 
neighborhood. They compelled her to cook for them on the 
march, but offered her no other violence. She thought she would 
die after reaching the village, and doubtless would soon have 
died but for Mr. Walker’s kindness and humanity in rescuing 
her and bringing her down to St. Stephens. It was several weeks 
before she was able to undertake the journey home. A party 
of gentlemen, friends of mine, were about going through the 
wilderness to Tennessee, and consented to take her with them. 
Col. Haynes and Mr. Malone aided me in purchasing a horse, 
saddle and bridle for her, and Mrs. Gaines furnished her with 
suitable clothing, shawls, etc., to render her journey comfort¬ 
able. When she reached home she was delighted to find her 
husband, and two children she hid in the potato cellar, alive. 
The Legislature voted money to Tandy Walker for his noble 

agency in this affair. 

I promptly communicated to the War Department the 
conduct of the Chief Oceochematla on his last visit to the 
trading house ; also Mrs. Crawley s capture and rescue, and 
her return to her family. But the policy of Mr. Jefferson s and 
Mr. Madison’s administrations towards the Indians was . so 
humane as to overlook their faults in the hope and expectation 
of their ultimate civilization. 

The old building of Fort St. Stephens, in which the goods 
of the Choctaw Trading House and the land office were kept 
since their establishment, became leaky and untenable, the goods 
of the trading house, and also the land office, were removed 
in the early part of 1812 to a new brick building which I had 
erected in 1811, a few hundred yards west of the old Fort; 
perhaps the first brick building in the present State of Ala¬ 
bama, unless at Huntsville. 

Having received advices from the Superintendent of In¬ 
dian trade, that my supplies for the ensuing winter, spring and 
summer would be forwarded as the last, via Pittsburgh, Col¬ 
bert’s Ferry, on the Tennessee, to Major John Pitchlyn, near 
the mouth of the Oktibbena, on the Tombigbee, I caused a 
barge to be built at Major Pitchlyn’s to bring the goods down. 
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About the time the barge was finished and the goods ar¬ 
rived at Major Pitchelyn’s, several small settlements of Choc¬ 
taws, on the Tombigbee, below the mouth of the Black Warrior, 
were understood to have become the dupes of the Creeks, whose 
unfriendly demeanor to the white people seemed to be in¬ 
creasing ; I therefore deemed it necessary to obtain a Sergeant’s 
command and go up myself for the goods. 

I caused the barge to be boxed, as usual in those days. 

This was meant not only for the safety of the goods but for 

the protection of the rowers and steersman. I had the sides and 

top well lined with heavy beef hides, so as to make them en- 

tirely bullet-proof. Both ends of the “boxing” were open, so 

hat the steersman could see how to guide the barge. I found 

my contrivance was a clumsy one for descending the river 

which was out of its banks in many places with an unusually 

igh freshet. The second day of our voyage—a very cold 

e J e ^ ng ’ j us t before sunset—the boat was drawn to one side 

° .Jf® r -I er by a r . apid current which overflowed the land, 
drifted sideways against a tree standing on the margin, having 

more than twenty feet of water pressing against it. The barge 
became entangled in the branches. I ran up on deck, and saw 
at the tree was vibrating, and each vibration appeared to 
turn the boat on one side. I immediately requested the Sergeant 
o order the men on deck and have the tree cut off. The 
ergeant and his men quickly appeared, when my faithful 
servant, Dick, (Dick is still living in Greene county, Missis¬ 
sippi,) whose judgement on several occasions I had found verv 
good, said to the Sergeant, “Tell your men to put their shoulders 
to the strongest limbs and the body of the tree and push with 
a 1 their might, or the boat will be turned over before the tree 
can be cut down; the water is up to the oar-holes.” I directed 
7? Sergeant to do so. Each vibration of the tree, with the 
aid of the men, brought the boat up a little, and in ten minutes 
it was finally extricated and worked out in the stream. Had 

drowned the ^ ^ g °° dS W ° Uld haV ® been lost and man y of us 

moutT 1 “’ bu Ji we noticed > after we passed the 
sZ! nf ft ? lac k Warrior, all the Indian settlements deserted. 
Some of the inhabitants went over to the Creeks, and others 
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toward the interior of the Choctaw nation. 

We arrived all safe at St. Shephens. Upon opening the 
goods they were found in good condition, with not a single 
article missing. These goods were greatly needed, and the trade 
was active during February, 1813, and the ensuing spring 
months. 

After the summer opened upon us we had notice from the 
Creek nation of hostile preparation. 

The Tombigbee settlement was now increased by new set¬ 
tlements in Clarke on the east, in Greene, Wayne and Perry 
on the west, and Mobile county, south of Ellicott’s Line. All 
were uneasy for their safety. 

Col. Caller received reliable information in July that a 
large number of Creeks had gone to Pensacola to receive of¬ 
fered supplies of arms and ammunition to enable them to 
commence war on the settlements, as allies of the British army. 
This information came chiefly through Sam Dale, Sam Manac, 
a half-breed Indian, and John E. Miles. 

He hastily collected as much of his militia force as he could, 
and marched to the frontier to meet the expected invaders; 
crossed the Alabama, and proceeded in the direction of Pensa-. 
cola; met a considerable force at Burnt Corn Creek and a battle 
occurred. This celebrated battle, although somewhat disastrous 
on our part, delayed the attack on the settlements, and deranged 
the plans of the Indians. Col. Caller’s force consisted of about 
one hundred and eighty men, the principal officers being Maj. 
Wood, Capts. Ben Smoot, (Bailey Dix \ (half-breed), Bailey 
Heard, David Cartwright, Lieuts. Creagh, Pat May, Wm. 
Bradbury, Bob Caller, Zach Philipi, Jourdan McFarlane and 
others. Sam Dale distinguished himself during the battle and 
retreat. So did many others. 

Measures of safety were now the order of the day through¬ 
out the settlement. Stockade forts were commenced at Mimms’ 
Tensaw settlement; Fort Madison, eastern border of Clark 
county; \Fort Easley,, on the northern border of Clark county, 
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at St. Stephens, and at many other points not remembered. 

Gen. Claiborne was on the march from the Mississippi 
settlements with his militia forces, arriving at Fort Stoddard 
about August first. He made a judicious distribution of his 
forces among the works commenced by the citizens. 

I commenced a stockading around the trading house and 
was furnished with a lieutenant and forty men to assist in the 
work. 


Great numbers of citizens from Clark county fled to St. 
Stephens and constructed a stockade fort with my neighbors 
on Mount Republic, a hill in the village. A very worthy member 
of the Methodist Church—Mr. Hand-—superintended this work, 
and volunteered the construction of a ‘'hut” in it for my family, 
and also for Mr. Malone’s. This courtesy was accepted, but we 
built the huts ourselves, as there was no provision for accom¬ 
modation for ladies in my fort. Capt. Hand was elected captain 
°f ‘‘Fort Repu blic,” He was a grand uncle of Vanderbilt. The 
day after the massacre of iFort Mimms /a letter was brought to 
me by a young man named Slay—I think from William Pierce— 
giving a somewhat detailed account of the massacre. The mes¬ 
senger belonged to a squad of militia that happened to be at 
or near Pierce’s Mills when the massacre took place. 

It was late in the evening when I received the letter. I was 
in the citizen’s fort at the time; and read the letter aloud for 
the information of those around me.-1 saw it created a panic, 
and remarked that if we could get Gen. Jackson down with his 
“Brigade of Mounted Volunteers,” the Creek Indians could soon 
be quieted. 

A young man named Edmondson, who was a guest in my 
family, was standing near, and looking at him, I remarked: 
“If I could induce a cheerful man to go as express to Nashville, 
Tennessee, I have a fine horse ready, and can manage, by 
writing to persons I know on the path, to have a fresh horse 
for him every day.” He said that he was willing to go. 

Mrs. Gaines said that she would prepare provisions for 
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him. I immediately sat down and wrote letters to General Jack- 
son and Governor Blount, communicating the massacre of Fort 
Mimms and the defenseless condition of our frontier, appealing 
to Gen. Jackson to march down with his brigade of mounted 
men and save the Tombigbee settlements and the public property 
in my charge. 

I was personally acquainted with the General, also with 
Gov. Blount. I wrote a letter to Charles Juzant and William 
Starner at Oaknoxubee, John Pitchlyn, mouth of Oktibbeha, 
George James, residing at or near the present site of Egypt, 
(M. & 0. R. R.,) (Jim Brown,, Natchez road, George Colbert, 
Chief of the Chickasaws, Colbert’s Ferry, and others beyond 
the Tennessee river, requesting them on the arrival of Mr. 
Edmondson to furnish him with their best horse and take care 
of the horse he would leave until his return from Nashville; 
then bring or send me their bills for payment. (Each of the 
persons named was in the habit of visiting the trading house 
for supplies of salt, coffee, sugar, etc.) 

This task occupied me nearly all night. In the morning Mr. 
Edmondson, with provisions, a well filled purse, etc., set out 
for Nashville. 

Pushmattaha learned from Mr. Juzant, where Edmondson 
obtained a fresh horse, (Pushmattaha lived only a few miles 
from Juzant’s), of the massacre of Fort Mimms, and came 
down to St. Stephens at once to offer his services in defence 
of the Tombigbee settlements. I informed him I was not a 
“war chief,” but would accompany him to Mobile and introduce 
him to Gen. Flournoy, who, I had no doubt, would accept his 
services. I accordingly had my horse saddled and proceeded 
with the chief to Mobile, to wait upon Gen. Flournoy, whose 
headquarters was^in the old Spanish fort. I introduced the 
chief, and told the General the obj ect of his visit. An interpreter 
was at hand. Pushmattaha told the General that, upon his hear¬ 
ing of the massacre of Fort Mimms, he at once set out for St. 
Stephens and Mobile, to offer his services, with his young men, 
to assist in the protection of the Tombigbee frontier. 

The General answered that he was not authorized to 
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accept. The chief then addressed to him a very handsome 
speech. He said, in conclusion, he had three objects in view in 
offering his services: one was the protection of the settlement; 
another was to be avenged on an ancient enemy for the mas¬ 
sacre of a number of personal friends at Fort Mimms, some 
of whom played ball with him when a young man; but more 
especially to engage his warriors on the right side in the war, 
as many of his young men were becoming excited, and were 
desirous to be engaged in the war. 

But the eloquence of the old chief appeared to make no 
impression upon the General. 

I ventured to inquire whether he considered his force suf¬ 
ficient for the protection of the frontier? He replied that he 
could not say. 

I ventured the opinion that if he felt any doubt about it, 
certainly it was his duty to obtain such additional force as 
the chief offered. 

I did not receive a very civil reply, and remarked that I 
would hasten back to St. Stephens and do the best I could to 
prevent the public property from falling into the hands of the 
Creeks. I remarked to the chief that we had better return to 
St. Stephens as soon as possible; that I had sent an express 
to Gen. Jackson, and that we would soon hear from him. 

When we arrived at St. Stephens we rode up to the gate 
of the “Citizens’ Fort,” and before we could alight from our 
horses we were surrounded by a dense crowd which came 
pouring out of the fort to hear the result of our trip to Mobile. 

While relating the conversation between Pushmattaha and 
Gen. Flournoy, a horseman was seen making his way toward 
us—the crowd opening to let him pass when they learned that 
he had dispatches for me. He rode up and handed me a package, 
saying it was from General Flournoy. I tore off the envelope 
and read the contents aloud. The General stated that after we 
left him he reflected seriously upon the object of our mission 
to him, and determined to accept the services of the chief and 
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all the warriors he could bring into the field; and begged me 
to accompany the chief to the Nation and aid him to bring 
out as many men as could come at once, drawing upon his 
Quartermaster for necessary expenses. 

Captain Hand said to me, “You will go, of course, Mr. 
Gaines.” It was nearly sundown, and I replied that I would 
at least alight and visit my family, at the same time inviting 
the chief into the fort. We dismounted, turning our horses over 
to my man Dick, Captain Hand and several of the citizens 
following to my hut. 

I read Gen. Flournoy’s dispatch over again. 

The captain repeated the inquiry, will you go, Mr. Gaines? 
stating that Mrs. Hand and the ladies of the fort would take 
care of Mrs. Gaines, who was in delicate health. 

I replied that it was my first duty to take care of the public 
property placed in my charge. 

Mrs. Gaines, after hearing Gen. Flournoy’s letter read said, 
“you will have to go, Mr. Gaines. Mr. Malone will take care of 
the public goods, and I will rest safely in the care of Mrs. 
Hand and the ladies of the fort.” 

Col. Dinsmore’s absence from his agency at this critical 
moment rendered the situation more alarming, in my opinion. 
I therefore felt it my duty to comply with Gen. Flournoy’s 
request. I told Capt. Hand I would go. Mr. Flood McGrew, one 
of our most worthy citizens, volunteered to accompany me. 

The following morning, after an early breakfast, we set 
out for the Nation, with Pushmattaha. The second day, when 
near Charles Juzant’s, the chief left us, after appointing a day 
for a council with his people, near the present site of Quitman, 
Mississippi, which I promised to attend. Mr. McGrew and J 
proceeded on our way to Major Pitchlyn’s two days travel 
further north. 

Col. John McKee reached Major Pitchlyn’s from Nashville 
the same hour we arrived. 
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Col. McKee informed me that my messenger, Mr. Edmond¬ 
son, arrived at Nashville in a remarkably short time, delivered 
my letters to Gen. Jackson and Gov. Blount, and the General 
had sent him (McKee) to “get out” as many Chickasaw and 
Choctaw warriors as practicable, and then march against the 
Creek towns at the falls of the Black Warrior. The General had 
issued orders to his mounted brigade to rendezvous, and would 

march immediately on the Creek settlements on the head¬ 
waters of the Alabama. 

Colonel McKee was a gentleman of great worth. He served 
as United States Agent of Choctaws during the administration 
of John Adams. He was very much respected by the Indian 
chiefs and the whites living in the nation; he stood high also 
among the Chickasaws. 

It was agreed between us that he should operate in the 

northern district and the adjacent Chickasaw country, aided 

by Maj. Pitchlyn; and that I should return to the southern 

district and attend the meeting appointed by Pushmattaha. 

Accordingly next morning Mr, McGrew and myself departed 

southward, on our return to Pushmattaha’s “Council Ground”. 

Several thousand Indians were collected when we arrived. The 

chief himself soon rode up accompanied by his wife, and 

alighted under a spreading oak tree. He unsaddled the horses, 

hobbled them out, piled the saddles, etc., at the foot of the 

tree, and threw himself on a bear skin in the shade, his wife 

meanwhile mixing with the women on the outskirts of the 
crowd. 


McGrew and I were seated on a log some twenty or thirty 
feet from the oak, where Mrs. Neil, a half-breed, wife of a 
white man and old acquaintance of Mr. McGrew’s joined us 
and sat beside. She was a good interpreter. 

Pushmattaha laid fully a quarter of an hour without speak¬ 
ing to any one. McGrew said, “Mr. Gaines you ought to go and 
shake hands with him.” I replied, “I am a visitor and the chief 
ought to come and shake hands with me.” McGrew said, “I 
think you ought to salute him.” Mrs. Neil said, “Never mind, 
Flood; although you have been raised with the Choctaws, Mr! 
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Gaines understands how to treat the chief better than you do.” 

At this moment the chief raised his head, and in a low 
voice said something to his speaker (the speaker was a sort of 
Secretary of State), who got up, and loud tones informed the 
audience that the chief was about to deliver an address. 

Men and boys immediately crowded about the tree, and 
seated themselves on the grass in circles. The chief arose to 
his feet, and commenced his speech by reminding his audience 
that he was a member of a delegation sent by his nation to 
visit Gen. Washington some years before. He stated that it 
was a long journey, but was made pleasant by the kind treat¬ 
ment of their white friends everywhere on the route. Arriving 
at Philadelphia, the delegation was quartered at a pleasant 
hotel and their horses at a livery stable. 

“The delegation was received by Gen. Washington as a 
father would receive his sons who had been a long time absent. 
He enquired into the wants of our people at home, telling us 
he would send us blacksmiths and wheelrights to make for us 
implements of husbandry, spinning wheels, looms, and other 
necessary articles, for it would not do for us to rely much 
longer upon the game of the woods for support; it would be¬ 
come scarcer and scarcer every year. He advised us to pay 
more attention to our truck-patches—to enlarge them into fields 
of corn, potatoes, garden vegetables and cotton patches; and 
to encourage our women to spin and weave, and make clothing 
for their families. 

“We visited the President for a few hours almost every 
day during our stay in Philadelphia. 

“He was a man, to be sure, but not like other men: he 
rarely opened his lips to speak without saying something useful, 
to be remembered for the good of mankind, and especially for 
his red children.” 

During this part of his speech Pushmattaha held a long 
string of white beads in his hands; he put them in his shot- 
pouch, and continued : 
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“The English people across the big water have provoked 
a war with our good father, the President; and the English 
agents have for many moons poisoned the minds of the North¬ 
ern Indians, persuading most of the tribes to aid in the war 
against our Virginia friends.” (The Indians called the whites 
“Virginians.”) “Emissaries from the Northern tribes have 
been among us, but have made little impression. They have, 
however, succeeded in persuading the Creeks to join the strang¬ 
ers in the war, and many of our friends in the Tombigbee 
settlements have been massacred by them. Fort Mimms, over 
the river, where a number of our friends had collected for 
safety, has been destroyed, and several hundred persons killed. 

“President Washington advised us not to engage in war— 
one tribe with another—and even if he should happen to be 
engaged in war he advised us to remain quietly at home at¬ 
tending to our peaceful occupations, as he would always be 
able to fight his own battles. But who, that is a man and a 
warrior, can be idle at home and hear of his friends being 
butchered around him? I am a man and a warrior.” 

Saying this he drew his sword, using it in his gesticula¬ 
tions. 


“I will not advise you to act contrary to the advice of 
our good father, but I will go and help my friends. If any of 

you think proper to follow me voluntarily, I will lead you to 
victory and glory.” 

^ Almost every man and boy sprang to their feet, shouting 
“I, too, am a man and a warrior, and will follow the chief.” 
The chief concluded by saying, “I see our beloved factor from 

St. Stephens. He never deceived you in anything. He will speak 
to you.” 

He walked to the log where we were sitting and shook 
hands with each of us cordially, inviting me to the tree to 
speak to the people. 

I said to them the chief had left but little for me to say. 
“He has told you truly all about the war, I have only to say, 
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all that think proper to follow him may organize themselves 
into companies, elect their officers and report as soon as pos¬ 
sible at St. Stephens for duty, where you will be armed and 
equipped for the ‘war path,’ and will receive the same pay of 
our own officers and men. If you deem proper you may collect 
at St. Stephens and be organized there.” 

I then remarked that I would sleep at Mrs. Neil’s, and 
would be glad to see the chief and his captains in the morning 
before I set out for St. Stephens. Mrs. Neil remarked to the 
chief that she would take care to have an early dinner, so that 
Mr. McGrew and I could have the latter part of the day to 
travel home. 

Accordingly, next morning the chief and his captains 
called upon me. The chief agreed to follow me in a day or 
two, with as many of his young men as could be got ready for 
the march, and would advise others to follow as they could get 
ready. 


Mrs. Neil was as good as her word. She was so delighted 
with the result of the council that, after returning home her 
daughters and some squaws were put to pounding meal. I 
could hear the sound of the pestles whenever I awoke at night, 
and before day in the morning her husband, a very worthy 
man, making preparations for butchering pigs and a beef for 
the promised feast, which was served up about 12 o’clock. The 
meats were barbecued. The heartiness with which it was en¬ 
joyed proved its excellence. Some of the Neils’ descendants 
live in Choctaw county, Ala. They are much respected. 

McGrew and self took leave of the chief Pushmattaha, his 
captains, our host and his family, and set out on our journey 
home; travelling all night, and reaching St. Stephens the fol¬ 
lowing night. 

The next morning after our arrival there was a collection 
of nearly all the men of the two forts at the door of my “hut,” 
to hear the news, and I never saw a collection of happier faces. 
For several weeks previous they had been expecting an attack 
from the Creeks, but the news from Tennessee and from the 
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Choctaw nation seemed to dispel the panic and to fill every 
heart with a sense of safety and rejoicing’. 

It was deemed very fortunate that Mr. Edmondson was 
Sent to Nashville so promptly. I was praised for what I con¬ 
sidered merely the discharge of my duty under the then existing 
circumstances. It is quite probable that no other man could, 
at the time, have controlled the facilities which enabled Mr. 

Edmondson to perform the journey to Nashville in so short a 
time. 


Gen. Claiborne was so busily engaged at the time in making 
preparations for the defence of the frontier, and to carry the 
war into the Creek Nation, although he knew I had sent an 
express to Nashville, looked to Gen. Flournoy and the War 
Department for the necessary aid to accomplish his purposes, 
and was doubtless surprised to hear of Gen. Jackson’s move¬ 
ments, and of his first battles on the upper waters of the Ala¬ 
bama, about the same time. 

Mr. Edmondson’s return from Nashville gave us later 
accounts of General Jackson’s movements. The General had 
taken up the line of his march with his brigade of mounted 
men toward the head waters of the Alabama. Mr. Edmondson 
said that he was greatly fatigued when he arrived at Nashville, 
but he lost no time in finding Gov. Blount and General Jackson. 
Upon enquiry he learned they were both in the State-house, and 
immediately called upon them, found them in a room together 
and delivered my letters. The General, after reading his, arose 
and walked rapidly backward and forwards across the room. 
The Governor, after reading his letter, was the first to speak, 
although he was much longer in getting through with it. He 
said to the General, “My letter is from Geo. S. Gaines, United 
States factor at St. Stephens, Tombigbee River, and gives us 
bad news,” handed the letter to the General. “I know Mr. 
Gaines and we may rely upon his statements.” The General 
handed the Governor his letter, saying, “Mine is from Mr. 
Gaines also—I am personally acquainted with him, and there 
can be no doubt about the massacre and the perilous situation of 
the Tombigbee settlements.” Edmondson said that he was still 
standing unnoiced, almost ready to sink with fatigue. The 
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Governor now asked him to take a seat. He made many inquiries 
about the state of the settlements and the apparent feeling of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws; and how he managed to per¬ 
form the journey in so short a time. He then remarked to Gen. 
Jackson “I am very sorry General that you are not able to 
take the field at once.” The General had his arm in a sling 
and appeared to be suffering with pain. He replied, “I shall 
take the field at once.” The Governor then said to him, “Make 
your arrangements, General, as you think best. You know from 
my correspondence with the War Department, which you have 
read, there will be no trouble about money for your out-fit; 
and the Legislature will pass any law that you may recommend 
to facilitate your movements.” 

The General then sat by a table remarking, “my brigade 
is scattered but I will soon have it together.” He then wrote an 
order instructing it to rendezvous for the purpose of marching 
southward. 

Pushmattaha soon made his appearance at St .Stephens, 
with such of his warriors as were ready to come with him. He 
stated that others would follow every day until he would have 
a good force in the field. Gen. Claiborne lost no time in having 
them armed and equipped as they arrived at St. Stephens, and 
then placed on the frontier. 

Families began to leave the forts and return to their homes 
except those residing on the frontier, but the men of the latter 
returned to look after their stock and gather their corn. 

Mingo Homastubbee died two or three years after the 
treaty of Mt. Dexter, and was succeeded by his son Mush- 
alatubbee as Mingo, or principal Chief of the Northern District. 
He was a man of .sense, but had not much of his father’s energy 
and versatility of character. He came down to the trading house 
soon after his father’s death, and told me that his father di¬ 
rected that he should come to the trading house after his death 
and assume his debt and pay it as soon as he could. He requested 
me to carry the balance of his father’s account to him on the 
books of the trading house, which was accordingly done. His 
residence was near that of Maj. Pitchlyn, in whose society he 
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acquired much useful information, both in regard to the govern¬ 
ment of his people and the relations of the Indian tribes with 
the Government of the United States. 

Col. McKee found no difficulty in raising, with the aid of 
Maj. Pitchlyn, all the warriors necessary for this projected 
expedition to the Creek village at the falls of the Black Warrior, 
and took up his line of march within less than a week after 
his arrival from Nashville. On his arrival at the falls of the 
Black Warrior he found that the Chief Oceochemotla, with his 
villagers, had made his escape, and there was nothing left for 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw warriors to do but burn the de¬ 
serted cabins and return home. 

This slight foretaste of war hurried Mushalatubbee and a 
great number of his warriors to St. Stephens, where they were 
organized, armed, equipped, and sent to the frontier. 

The war spirit about this time began to spread among 
Puckshennubbee's warriors, and parties began to arrive at St. 
Stephens from that district. And although the war was going 
on satisfactorily, a great deal of excitement prevailed. 

Col. McGrew, a much-esteemed militia officer, who had 
been raised in the neighborhood of St. Stephens, was killed in 
a battle by a party of Creeks, in the northern portion of Clarke 
county, who had with them a few renegade Choctaws. Col. Mc¬ 
Grew commanded the militia of the Tombigbee settlement in 
this battle. Mr. Bradbury, a young lawyer, was wounded and 
brought to St. Stephens, where he died soon after. Several other 
of our citizens were killed and wounded. 


About this time a party of Creek Indians were overtaken 
by some of our militia at the very moment they entered the 
house of a settler in Clarke county. They found the Indians 
tomahawking and scalping a woman and two children, but 
were in such haste to escape, the “tomahawking” was inef¬ 
fectually done. The woman and children survived; and were 
brought to St. Stephens and nursed in a hut in my yard. 

Dale's celebrated \“Canoe Battle” took place about this 
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period. My worthy friend, Jere Austill distinguished himself 
in this engagement. 

A dispatch was received at the postoffice, addressed to 
Gen. Claiborne, with a request that I would forward it immedi¬ 
ately by an express. I could find no one, owner of a horse, who 
would agree to carry it for any price. 

My friend, Tandy Walker, was then wounded and lying at 
Fort Madison. He was shot during one of his scouts on the 
Alabama river. I determined to carry it myself. Bailey Heard 
and another young friend of mine offered to accompany me. 
We set out late in the evening, crossed the Tombigbee at Jackson 
after dark, and slept in the village; proceeding on next morn¬ 
ing, we called at Fort Madison, where we found Tandy Waker, 
who was greatly rejoiced to see us and hear from home. 

From Fort Madison to Fort Claiborne there was no road, 
and the “blind path” had many forks. We took one of them, 
leading us out of the way, and it was dark before we reached 
the Alabama river, opposite Fort Claiborne. This section was 
infested with Creek spies, therefore we kept a pretty sharp 
lookout, and when about midway between Forts Madison and 
Claiborne we saw two Indians, with guns in their hands, emerge 
from behind, and run with great swiftness. My young friends 
proposed we should pursue; each of us was armed with rifles 
and pistols; but this I objected to, reminding them that I had 
a dispatch for Gen. Claiborne which was probably of great 
importance, and if we pursued, it might be lost, for it was 
possible these Indians belonged to a party near at hand, which 
they might reach before we could overtake them. After haying 
convinced them that we had better move on and let the Indians 
alone, we continued our journey in a rather livelier trot. 

It was some time after reaching the Alabama before we 
could make ourselves heard across the river at the new fort 
and a flat could be sent for us. Some dogs came to where we 
were, which we supposed might have belonged to the Indians 

killed in Dale’s canoe engagement. 


Thinking the noise we made might attract hostile Indians 
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in the neighborhood, we were impatient at the delay. After the 
boat from the other side pushed off the men continued to halloo, 
so that our replies might enable them to land in the right place; 
consequently the questions and answers continued until the 
boat actually landed. Two or three men got out, I suppose, to 
look for a suitable place to take our horses aboard, when Mr. 
Heard cocked his rifle and whispered to me, “There are In¬ 
dians down on the bar.” I said, “No, they are some of the men 
from the flat.” He said, “No, they are not.” “The boat hasn’t 
reached the shore,” I said to him, “don’t shoot, they are our 
own, men.” And just then the sergeant, who was the steersman, 
called to us—“Come on; we are ready for you.” We were soon 
ferried over, and received at Gen. Claiborne’s headquarters. 
“Mingo” Pushmattaha happened to be with him, and appeared 
delighted to see me. We had a pleasant night of it, and spent 
the next day at the fort, to give Gen. Claiborne time to prepare 
his dispatches. We returned to St. Stephens without any ad¬ 
venture worth relating. 

We began to hear of Gen. Jackson’s first battle with the 
Creeks, on the upper waters of the Alabama. 

Gen. Claiborne having completed the stockade, Fort Clai¬ 
borne, the 3d Regiment U. S. Infantry, commanded by Col. 

Russel, reached that place about the last of the m onth (No¬ 
vember) . 


The settlers became quieter ; and having gathered as much 
of their crops as escaped devastation while they were enforted, 
resumed their winter occupation, believing Gen. Jackson would 
soon conquer the Indians. 

I saw but little of Col. Dinsmore after he removed his 
agency west of Pearl river. He purchased a number of Africans, 
and with them opened a large plantation at the Agency. He 

married a most estimable Philadelphian lady a few years before 
this time. 

He seemed to rely upon Maj. Pitchlyn to carry out his 
plans in the eastern part of the nation, whilst he applied himself, 
as heretofore, with his characteristic energy to the improve- 
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ment of Puckshennubbee’s district, and to the task of breaking 
up the remnants of a notorious gang of robbers, (Murrell s 
clan,) who were supposed to find shelter in the western par 

of the nation. 


Their depredations in the white settlements below, stealing 
horses and negroes, were loudly complained of to the War De¬ 
partment, which caused instructions to be issued to Col. Dms- 
more to require passports from travellers going through the 
“Nation”; and to use every means in his power to detect and 
bring to justice all marauders found in his district. Some 
gentlemen, citizens of Tennessee and Kentucky, of high stand¬ 
ing complained to the War Department of the trouble and an¬ 
noyance they underwent in obtaining passports and reporting 
to the agency office, which some enemies of Col. Dinsmores 
took advantage of, and petitioned the War Department to re¬ 
move him from office. This rendered it necessary for the Colonel 
to visit Washington in his defense, such were the rumors 
afloat I have no recollection of ever having had any conversa¬ 
tion with him on the subject. I remember he informed me after 
the treaty of Mt. Dexter that in the settlement of his accounts 
of expenses at St. Stephens and Mt. Dexter, several large items 
were suspended by the Auditor, Peter Hagner, and several 
smaller items were absolutely rejected. He showed me his cor¬ 
respondence with the Auditor on the subject, in which he was 
lectured for having purchased anchovies and condiments, as 
these articles were not considered requisite for the tables of 
Indian treaty commissioners and their guests. Col. Dinsmore, 
being familiar with the requisite supplies of a man. of war, 
seemed to regard it very unreasonable in the accounting offi¬ 
cers to complain of his purchases for Indian treaties. These dif¬ 
ficulties in the settlement of his accounts may have taken him 
to Washington several times before the present year. But it is 
probable the rumors before mentioned may have taken him 
there in 1813, detained him some time. 


This year, 1814, the war with Great Britain and with the 
Indian tribes (British allies) became so familiar as to be much 
less alarming, and the people talked of it as drawing nearer 
a successful termination. 
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General Jackson was looked upon as the savior of the 
Tombigbee settlements and probably the whole of the Missis¬ 
sippi Territory. 

The Mississippi militia and Choctaw volunteers, under 
General Claiborne, had given universal satisfaction. 

General Jackson's operations on the upper waters of the 
Alabama^ drew off from our frontier a great number of Creek 
warriors, who were making preparations to overrun the settle¬ 
ments. This deprived General Claiborne’s forces of many of 
the laurels they would otherwise have obtained; but as all did 
their duty, I. never heard any complaints. After General Clai¬ 
borne’s battle of the “Holy Ground,” on the Alabama river, 
he returned to the Tombigbee frontier with his militia and 
Indians, as it was not deemed necessary for him to penetrate 
the Creek nation any farther; and General Jackson, after he 
had taken measures to secure and perpetuate the benefits of 
his victories on the upper waters of the Alabama, also came 

down in the latter part of the winter or early in the spring of 
1814. 

While Jackson was at jFort C laibome^he addressed an order 
to me, as U. S. Factor, St. Stephens, for blankets, strouds and 
shirting for our Indian warriors. I sent the goods, enclosing a 
bill requesting a draft on the War Department in payment. A 
friend of mine was present when he received my letter, and 
he told me that the General appeared vexed at my request for 
payment. He remarked, “What does Gaines mean? I knew him 
when he was a boy—all right.” My friend said, “The goods are 
for the Indian trade, General, and probably Mr. Gaines has 
no instructions to furnish any of them to the army.” 

The General’s face relaxed in a smile, and, as he handed 
the bill to a member of his staff, he said: “It’s all right; prepare 
the draft.” 

This was General Flournoy’s District, but his name was 
rarely mentioned in connection with the movements of the 
army or the public service. 

I could hear of General Jackson speaking of the Spanish 
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authorities at Pensacola as aiding the British tothe war and 
of his preparations for an expedition to Pensacolato pun 
the authorities to^rnishing^and "ons^o tiie^ ^ 

hangingT Amhristo and Arbuthnot, agents of the British 
army',"who it was proved had been supplying munitions rf war 

and encouraging the Creek Indians, seeme . Vf Reached us- 

some Northern editors, whose papers occas, “"®'' y JTsTOmathy 
hut the fate of these two desperate men excited no sympa y 

in our segments, which had suffered so much from the depre¬ 
dations of the Creeks. In the fall of this year 
brigade of mounted men came down through the Choctaw ana 

Chickasaw Nations from Tennessee, where they had beer^r^t- 

4e GeneThalted a day at St. Stephens to rest his horses 
and then proceeded to Mobile to join Gen. Jackson™ 

believed expected the British to land troops at Mob. e from 

several war vessels known to be lying off Mobile Po . 

While his headquarters were at Mobile, Gen. Jackson wrote 
me, enclosing an anonymous letter, which had been mailed at 
my post office, charging a friend of mine, one of our m . 
prominent citizens, with being in secret correspondence with 
the English vessels lying off Mobile Point, requesting 
ascertain who was the author and let him know. I repked a 
I did not know the hand-writing, nor who dropped the letter 
in my letter box; assuring the General that the™ could not be 
the slightest ground for the charges; that my friend was one 
of the best men I ever knew, and had done everything m is 
power for the security of the settlements against the savage 
allies of the English. The mail rider was waiting for my hastily- 
written letter and departed as soon as it was put in the bag. 

I happened “to mention the matter to Mrs. Gaines, who re¬ 
marked, “you had better go to Mobile and have a conversation 
with Gen. Jackson, for fear some enemy of our friend has 
prejudiced the General against him.” I accordingly ordered my 
horse and set out for Mobile with the expectation of overtaking 
the mail rider before night, but was mistaken, and the night 
being dark, after crossing Bates’ creek I slept at Mr. Bates 
It was late in the evening of the next day when I reached 
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Alvarez’s Ferry, on the Chickasawbogue, and learned that the 
mail rider had crossed an hour before, and the ferryman had 
gone off with the flat and would not return until after night. 
I passed the night at Alvarez’s and was ferried over Chicka¬ 
sawbogue early in the morning, and on reaching Mobile obtained 
directions to Gen. Jackson’s headquarters, and rode up to the 
gate, dismounted, opened the gate and found Gen. Jackson 
standing in the piazza reading an open letter. 

The General knew me the moment he saw me, although 
it had been nine years since our last meeting. He held out his 
hand and said: “I think this is Mr. Gaines? I was just reading 
your letter; you seem to have misunderstood me. I know your 
friend very well; he was a man of high standing. I knew him 
well before he moved to Tombigbee. I only wanted to know 
the scoundrel that dared to practice such an imposition upon 
me.” 


I expressed my pleasure in seeing him well, and hearing 
what he said of my friend, as my letter was written in so 
much haste that I had deemed it proper to follow it. 

We conversed about mutual friends in Tennessee, over the 
breakfast table; and then about the war and Indian tribes. He 
made many inquiries about the character of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws who had withstood the evil machinations of the 
Shawnee Prophet which were so potent in seducing the Creeks 
to their ruin. He seemed to be doubtful when the British troops 
would land, and remarked that he would endeavor to give them 
a warm reception. 

After dinner with the General I set out on my return 
home. I recollect of nothing of interest occurring until we heard 
of Gen. Jackson’s rapid march, with his available force, in 
December, toward New Orleans. 

Peace followed Gen. Jackson’s battle of the 8 of January. 


I have deemed it proper to suspend my Reminiscences of 
the Early Times in Mississippi Territory, intending to continue 
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and^tcf the^remov^of 6 ttie Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes west. 
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GAINES’ REMINISCENCES 
— SERIES TWO — 

War is horrible, whether between two nations of people 
speaking different languages, and with different forms of 
Government, or between two nations of people speaking the 
same language, professing the same religion and of kindred 
blood. The war recently terminated was rendered intensely 
horrible in this section of country by the stealthy raids of the 
Creek Indians, the massacre of Fort Mimms; & of unprotected 
families of women and children until Gen. Jackson, with his 
volunteers, reached the northern border of the Creek Nation; 
and the Chief Pushmattaha, with his warriors, reinforced Gen. 
Claiborne on our Eastern border. And, although a feeling of 
personal safety soon followed these events, it was not until after 
the Battle of New Orleans, and the news of peace reached us, 
in the latter part of January, that the inhabitants seemed to 
emerge from the stupor occasioned by the war, and to enter 
spiritedly upon the preparation of their grounds to plant. The 
militia began to make their way homeward including the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw warriors. 

I applied for a furlough to visit my aged parents, residing 
in East Tennessee, which was promptly granted. 

Col. Silas Dinsmore, for many years past U. S. Agent to 
the Choctaws, and who had been so successful in their im¬ 
provement, removed his family this spring to St. Stephens. Col. 
John McKee succeeded him as U. S. Agent to the Choctaws. 

In April I perfected my arrangements to visit my parents, 
with my family. I turned over the Choctaw trading house to 
my worthy assistant Thomas Malone. I was relieved of all 
care of official duty and devoted myself to making preparations 
for the comfortable travelling of my family and myself through 
the wilderness, to Tennessee. This wilderness commenced one 
day’s travel from St. Stephens and extended beyond the Ten¬ 
nessee River within one or two days travel of Columbia, Maury 
County, Tennessee. 

There was nothing but a “trading path” for the first 
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three hundred miles—yet our journey was rendered delightful 
bv the fine May weather, and the kind attentions of the Indians 
whilst we were “moving” about every day. 

It so happened that at the moment we reached what was 
called the “Natchez Trace” Gen. Jackson was travelling with 
his family homeward and we had the pleasure of their company 
to the neighborhood of Columbia,* they treated us with much 
kindness which rendered the balance of our journey through 
the wilderness still more delightful. I had promised my friend, 
Mr. McGee, who resided in the neighborhood of Columbia, that 
we would call and rest at his house, which promise I felt it 
a duty to fulfil notwithstanding the pressing invitation of the 
General and his good lady, to go home with them and visit at 

the Hermitage. 

We remained several days at Mr. McGee’s then proceeded 
on our journey stopping a week at Franklin with my friend 
Nicholas Perkins through whose agency I exchanged my horse 
and gig for a pair of fine horses and a good travelling carriage.* 
We spent a few days with John Allen of Gallitin; and a few 
days with my friends in the neighborhood of Dixon Springs 
then travelled without unnecessary delay to my father s, where 
after spending several weeks visiting relatives and friends, I 
proceeded to Washington City where my stay was longer than 
intended, having been confined there by sickness (contracted 
on the journey) for three or four weeks. I was cheered during 
this confinement by the visits of our brother Edmond’s friends, 
and several officers of the Government. 

Before I left Washington it was determined by the Gov¬ 
ernment to remove the Choctaw Trading House from St. Ste¬ 
phens to the interior of the Nation. I was instructed by the 
Sect’y of War-to select a suitable site and erect buildings. 1 
was also furnished with an order upon the Commanding Offi¬ 
cer at New Orleans for a company of U.S. Infantry to aid in 
constructing the new buildingsand to protect the establish- 


*The General was returning home from New Orleans. Mrs. Jackson 
joined him thereafter peace was declared. 

tMaj. Perkins caused the capture of Aaron Burr. 
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ment until there was no further danger from wandering Creek 
Indians. I returned home with my family about the end of 
October, and in November returned to the interior of the nation 
horseback. I consulted Pushmattaha about a desirable location 

for the trading house, and was recommended to examine Fort 
Confederation Bluff. 

A creek known as Etoba-isabee runs into the River at 
the upper end of the Bluff. This creek & bluff, Pushmattaha 
told me, was familiar to the Choctaws, not only on account of 
the old Spanish Fort, but of a celebrated box maker, who re¬ 
sided on the creek, from whom the Choctaws obtained boxes 
for the bones of their dead. I visited the Fort or rather its 
remains. I found the ditch which surrounded three sides of the 
fortifications. Many of the pickets were standing inside the 
line of the ditch, but there was nothing to be seen of the block¬ 
house, officers’ and soldiers’ quarters. 

Samuel Jones, a white man with an Indian family, resided 
in an old house, which he told me was built by the Spaniards, 
about a hundred yards from the site of the fort.* I spent several 
days with him, to examine the surrounding country. There Was 
another creek which united with the Etow-baigaba, near the 
river. I determined to erect the buildings of the trading house 
near a fine spring, which ran into the last mentioned creek. 

I then set out for home by way of Mr. Juzant’s, whose 
residence was but a few miles from what is now known as 
Lauderdale Springs. Mr. Juzant’s was quite a favorite oi 
Mingo Pushmattaha, who often visited him. I found him there 
and during the conversation upon the object of my journey 
he told me that the Choctaws all knew the paths to the “Old 
Box Maker’s,” and would be pleased to travel them for blankets 
for the living instead of boxes for the dead.”— I inquired 
what was the Choctaw name of the Tombigbee river? Push¬ 
mattaha answered,—“Hatchie.” (Hatchie is river) I turned 
to Mr. Juzant’s and asked, “Have the Choctaws no name for 
the river ?” “Not until the whites came among them,” he re- 
plied. “The Indians Countryment hearing the Indians speaking 


*This place is now known as Jones’ Bluff. The Ala. and Chattanooga 
it R crosses the river there. 

tWhite men living among the Indians Were so called. •: ; ' 
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of their journeys to Etom-baigabee (the Box Maker), before 

the stream was much known to the jtata, 

name of the river, and it!was called by them Tombigb 

I forwarded the order from the Secretary of War upon 
the Commanding officer at New Orleans to furnish me with a 
company of infantry to aid in putting up the buildings> ofM*e 
new trading house. I received only a sergeant an ^ twelve m , 
as more could not be spared from that military district. I em¬ 
ployed carpenters and several choppers & proceeded 
place selected, with everything necessary to carry on the work 
which was prosecuted so industriously that it was so nearly 
completed in May, I chartered a barge to carry up the pu 
goods with my furniture and family. We had a pleasan p. 
The goods were opened in the new store house, where an 

active trade with the Indians commenced. 

Late in the season as it was to begin gardening and to 
plant a crop of corn, potatoes, etc. this work had to be done 
requiring the active co-operation not only of every mdlvld 
belonging to the establishment, but also my own servants. My 
father-in-law sent us a drove of cattle. A few days after they 
reached us the second grade chief, who considered himse 
governor of the Shu-qua-noochie country, called upon me, and 
with a grave face told me that strangers had driven m upon 
his lands a great number of cattle, and asked me if I knew 
about it. I told Hopia-skitteena (Little Leader) that my wife 
was a daughter of Young Gaines, and the old gentleman had 
sent the cattle to me that I might have beef, butter & milk 
for my family. He said, “It is all right then I knew Young 
Gaines. He is a good and sensible man. I will see that your 
cattle eat my grass in safety.” Some time afterward, be came 
to the Factory and told me that one of his men had killed a 

two year old steer of mine. The man was out hunting, with 
his family at his camp; but failed to kill a deer, until his 
wife and children were almost starving, which was the cause 
of his killing my steer ; adding that the U.S. Government owed 
him for services and he would see that I should be paid. Col. 
McKee, U.S. Agent to the Choctaws, invited me to accompany 
him to’the Little Leader’s to witness the payment of his people 
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for services in the war, for which purpose, the Little Leader 
had summoned them to be at his house on a certain day. I 
acted as Clerk for Col. McKee. Whilst the payment was going 
on the Little Leader brought me ten silver dollars saying “This 
is for your steer my man killed.” I said, “Never mind. The 
man did well in reporting the act, and as his family was near 
starving at the time, you may give him back the money.” He 
said, “No, that won’t do. Put the money in your pocket. If it 
is returned to him he will very likely kill another one of your 
steers thinking he has done no harm. When a man does wrong 
he ought to be made to feel it.” 

Col. McKee received orders from the War Department to 
provide for a treaty to be held at the trading house. 


The Commissioners for holding the treaty were the Hon. 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Gen. John Coffee and Col. McKee. 
They arrived at the trading house early in October, 1817. The 
Indians began to assemble soon after from every part of the 
nation. Beef of the best quality and corn were issued in abun¬ 
dance to the assembled thousands. The Chiefs and their prin¬ 
cipal Captains took their meals with the Commissioners at the 
trading house. Ball plays and other games enlivened the en¬ 
campment during the day, and the dances of the young folks 
at night. The Chiefs and the Commissioners “talked” over the 
objects of the meeting in the meantime. Several days passed 
in this way when the business was submitted to a formal coun¬ 
cil of the parties and thoroughly discussed on both sides, 
resulting in the purchase of the Choctaw claim to all lands 
lying east of the Tombigbee river. The treaty proved satisfac¬ 
tory to the Choctaws as there were few resident members of 
the tribe east of the river; and it was duly ratified by Congress 
at the ensuing session. The survey of the lands was soon com¬ 
menced with great activity. Emigrants from Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky poured into the 
valleys of the Alabama and Tombigbee without waiting for 
the sales of the lands. Among them were the Pickens, Winstons, 
Bibbs, Murphys, Lewis, Saffolds, Gayles, Glovers, Bagbys,' 
Kings, Crawfords, Meeks, Herndons, Alstons, Starks, Hunters, 
Turners, and many others whose good names “are as familiar 
as household words” in Alabama. Mr. J. Hancock, father of Hon. 
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Wm M Hancock of Mississippi, settled about this time ip 

Clarke County not far from CoffeevillefcHMcockisoneof 

and favorably known, in "pounding 

£2 Thompson, St>£U Turner, and several other 
worthy men also settled in the vicinity. 

It is now more than fifty years ago since Coffeeville was 

first settled by Col. Haynes G. Taylor and others whose names 

do noT now remember! Some of these families were endeared 

to me by friendships formed before the war strengthened 

by our association and suffering during that period. X «membe^ 

a circumstance showing that the citizens o 

vicinity were warm, fast friends of mme.lt of De¬ 

bars after the close of the war, while I was a citizen ol ue 

mopolis! that I was solicited by friends in Clark and Marengo 
to become a candidate for the Senatorial branch of! the, Legis- 
lature I consented reluctantly because much of my time 
required at the Choctaw trading house to ™perintend^that 
branch of the business of Glover & Gaines, but t S 

that I was so well known there would be ™ 
canvassing the counties before election; and that I owed it to 
may friends to become a candidate. I had been spending wo or 
three weeks at the trading house, and returned home on Sunday, 
only a week before the election, where I was informed two 
competitors were in the field, who had been canvassing several 
weeks, and it was apprehended would prevent my election I 
found letters from the Tax Collectors of Marengo and Clark 
informing me that they had advertised meetings to collect taxes 
so that I might attend one of them every day, during the week, 
to address the people I thought proper. Next morning (Mon¬ 
davi I began by attending a meeting m Marengo. On Thursday 
when I reached Coffeeville I found a large number of persons 
on the street, among them several old friends who received 
me warmly. One of them remarked, “We regret we did not 
know you would be a candidate. Several of your old friends 
solicited your friend Mr. Shields to offer, not having heard 
you were a candidate.” I said, “Well, you’ll have to vote for 
him. He is better qualified to discharge the duties of the office 
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than either of the candidates.” 

The tax paying proceeded, meanwhile I had a pleasant 
time with old friends. In the evening, a gentleman who resided 
on the road to the Court House, invited me to go home with 
him, saying that he would accompany me to the Court House 
in the morning. When I was going to bed that night he re¬ 
marked, “We will start early and breakfast at Mr. Calhoun’s, 
a good, old Scotchman.” Accordingly we went to Mr. Calhoun’s 
in the morning, and a very excellent breakfast Was soon served 
us. During the meal I asked Mr. C. from which part of Scot¬ 
land he came, & conversed with him about the localities, and 
manners and customs of the people. As we were leaving table 
he inquired how I happened to know so much of Scotland. 
I told him my mother was of a Scotish family. Just then a 
boy came in and reported one of our horses loose, and was going 
off. I looked out and saw it was mine and followed, caught him 
and returned to the gate where I found my host and friend. 
The latter said, “We have no time to spare, Mr. Gaines. It is 
late and we have a long ride before us.” “I’ll first step in the 
house,” said I, “and take leave of the family.” My host said, 
“Never mind that, gang yer way. I’ll deliver your farewell.” 
I inquired of my friend why he hurried me off so suddenly. He 
told me that after I left the house the old man remarked, “The 
boy’s Scotch blood shall help him at the polls. There are 
nineteen boys who always vote with me, and we’ll give him 
every one of them.” He knew then that I had gained the old 
man and fearing that if I prolonged the visit I might say 
something that would do away with the good impression made, 
he thought it best to hurry me off. Although Mr. Shields stated 
in the short address he made to the taxpayers that if he had 
known I would have become a candidate he would not have con¬ 
sented to have run, but for my old friends of Coffeeville and the 
neighborhood I would have been beaten. They gave me one 
hundred out of the one hundred and five votes polled which 
elected me by a small majority over both my competitors. 

The trader became very active and satisfactory to the 
Indians at the new establishment. 

Previous to the late war the ancient custom of scaffolding 
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their dead, until decomposition had progressed to the point 
where the services of the professional Bone Picker was re¬ 
quired, unanimously prevailed. But the services of the Choctaw 
volunteers with our troops on the eastern frontier seemed to 
convince them that burying the dead was better than scaffold¬ 
ing, etc. They relinquished their ancient custom and buried, 
though they did not believe this mode as. respectful to the 
memory of the deceased. They were gradually adopting the 
dress of the white people. Some of them seemed to have a more 
favorable disposition to work, during the intervals of the chase, 
accumulating a little property. 

My friend, the Little Leader (Hopia-skitteena) caused 
“a Rain Maker” to be put to death; and the friends of the 
deceased threatened to kill him. 

I rode out to his residence on Shuquanoochie, some twenty 
miles distant, taking with me the public Interpreter, to inquire 
into the circumstances, and offer my services in bringing about 
an amicable settlement. He received us with great politeness, 
ordered dinner to be prepared for us, and the horses attended. 
Upon stating the object of my visit he thanked me for my 
kindness, but stated he was in no sort of danger from the 
rumored threats. ^The late drought,” he said, checked the 
growth of our corn. My people, were greatly alarmed, fearing 
their corn and beans would be destroyed, I sent for a great 
rain maker and employed him to make it rain on my lands. 
He went to work, boiled his strongest medicine; went on the 
top of my house with it, and would stir the medicine, which 
caused dark clouds to appear day after day, but the rain 
maker I caused to be killed would draw them from over my 
land. My rain maker told me that his opponent boasted of 
possessing stronger medicine, and threatened to prevent him 
from making it rjiin for my people. I sent a party to put him 
to death, and the day after my rain maker brought up dark 
clouds, as before, with thunder and lightening, which spread 
over my lands & gave us an abundance of rain. Cast your 
eyes over my corn field. See what a fine prospect for a crop 
the rains have brought about. Was it not better that I should 
have the hostile rain maker put to death than my women and 
children should starve? Give yourself no uneasiness about my 
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safety. Even my enemies must acknowledge that I have done 
my duty to my people, therefore no one ought to' complain.” 
I saw that it would be useless to reason with him about the 
skill and power of the rain makers. The next day I received 
a visit from my ancient neighbor Mr. Samuel Jones, of Jones 
Bluff. I told him of my visit to Little Leader, and was surprised 
to find that he also believed in the power of Rain Makers, 
though a man of good common sense. I remarked, “Mr. Jones! 
do you really believe any man can cause rain to fall?” He re^ 
plied, Of course I must believe what I have seen with my 
eyes. A long drought was killing my corn. I employed a rain 
maker; he prepared his medicine and told me rain would fall 
next day. Sure enough he mounted my house top, pot in hand, 

next morning, and began to stir the contents vigorously_ 

very soon clouds began to move towards us, and when over 
my land poured down torrents of rain.” 

The schools established during Col. Dinsmore’s agency, 
and fostered by him with so much care, and encouraged by 
Col. McKee, were since the war looked upon by the common 
Indians with favor. The schools were now doing well every 
where they were established. The Mayhew establishment, con¬ 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Kingsbury was doing much good intellec¬ 
tually and physically. The boys were taught farm work and 
the more useful and simple branches of mechanism. The girls 
were taught in the female department, housework, sewing 
knitting, spinning, weaving, &c. The influence which the school 
at Mayhew exercised in the surrounding country proved the 
superiority of the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury’s mode of civilization. 
It is believed Maj. John Pitchlyn’s influence in behalf of the 
schools, especially the boarding school at Mayhew, as well as 

the substantial aid he rendered, contributed very much to its 
success. 

About this time I received a letter from Judge Toulmin 
asking my opinion whether a line drawn from Pascagoula Bay 
to the mouth of Bear Creek, Tennessee River, would include 
on the East the rich valley of the Tombigbee, as the Territory 
of Mississippi was about to be divided—the eastern portion 
would be named Alabama Territory. 

I had no maps, but had travelled several times a path from 
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St. Stephens leading to Colbert’s ferry not far above the mouth 
of Bear Creek. Knowing that Judge Toulmin had travelled 
same path, I replied that X thought such a line would not run 
far from the path to Colbert’s Ferry. This line was agreed 
upon in the division of Mississippi Territory; and when sur¬ 
veyed left a choice part of the Tombigbee valley to the Terri¬ 
tory of Mississippi. 


The Indian families living in the neighborhood of the 
new government establishment were pretty good neighbors. 
The men brought us game, and the women poultry, etc. The 
women were always ready to work in the garden, or fields for 
a very reasonable compensation. 


The Government made a grant of four townships of land, 
located above the mouth of the Black Warrior, m favor of 
French Refugees which they commenced to settle m 1817. 


Col. Raoul, with other of Napoleon’s distinguished officers 
arrived and commenced settlements near the mouth of the 
Black Warrior, extending up on the east side of the river 
above the mouth of Prairie Creek. 

Before I removed my family to St. Stephens I became 
acquainted with Gen. Desnouettes and several of his compan¬ 
ions _Also with several families from Philadelphia, friends of 

the Refugees, who had been persuaded to unite with them in 

their venture in a strange land. 


The General’s first visit to me was one of business. He 
wished to purchase oxen. He was accompanied by a gentleman 
who was formerly an engineer in the French army. 


Upon their arrival the General told me his business. I 
replied that my Oxen were in the woods but would soon come 
home with the milch cows, as it was then late in the evening, 
and he could see them in the morning. The engineer, while 
we were conversing, began to sketch the store and warehouses. 
Before dark he had the dwelling and surroundings sketched 
with remarkable accuracy. 


I had some good, old French brandy and excellent claret 
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which, with the supper, my visitors seemed to enjoy very 
much. 

Next morning the oxen were examined and a pair selected. 
The General inquired the price. I answered that it was fifty 
dollars. Remarking he had bought some before for the same 
price but they were much inferior to mine he handed me a hun¬ 
dred dollar bank note. He said, “Fifty dollars for one and 
fifty dollars for the other.” Returning the note I said, “I only 
ask you fifty dollars for the pair, General.” He seemed well 

pleased with his visit so far and consented to remain until 
the next morning. 

It so happened that morning a hunter brought me a veni¬ 
son and turkey so the dinner was very good. After an early 
breakfast next morning the General and the Engineer set out 
to drive the oxen home. One of my servants accustomed to the 
management of oxen went with them several miles enabling 
them to reach home before night without much trouble. This 
was the beginning of a warm friendship, which afterward 
grew up between Gen. Desnouettes and myself. Sometime after 
the events related before, he wrote me that a number of friends 
would dine with him on a certain day; and that he would be 

much gratified if I would be one of the party. I accordingly 
attended. 


The dinner was excellent, cooked in French style of course; 
and the wine was very good. The General and several others 
spoke English. All appeared to enjoy themselves. 

I consented to spend the night with my kind host. After 
we were left alone, all of the other guests having departed 
before dark, the conversation was very interesting to me. Dur¬ 
ing the evening I made some remark about the dinner and the 
wine. The General informed me that he had written to a coun¬ 
tryman of his in Philadelphia for a few necessary groceries, 
and also a few luxuries so as to enable him to give a dinner 
now and then. “He took advantage of my confidence,” con- 
tiued the General. “He sent me wine and other luxuries to the 
amount of two thousand and five hundred dollars.” 
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When the time for retiring arrived he said, “It is bed 
time. I will accompany you to your chamber ” It wm a small 
cabin in the yard built of cedar logs and 

neatness. The walls of the room were nearly concealed by the 
colors of France and several other nations. Some of them 
trophies of the battle field. On one side of the room was a 
comfortable single bed, on the other a table. In the middle of 
the floor stood a cedar block about ten feet high with a bust of 
Napoleon on top. Ranged around the foot of the block were a 
dozen or more pistols of different sizes and patterns with a 
number of swords and daggers stacked around the sides. 

On the table there was a fine silver mounted travelling 
case which he opened to show me. In the case there was a 
silver pitcher, basin, and cup. He informed me that it was a 
nresent from the Emperor Napoleon. Upon remarking theie 
were a great many conveniences in the case, he touched a secret 
spring on the inside and a small drawer protruded. In this 
drawer, he informed me, he formerly kept his money when 
travelling. My attention was attracted to the mi ^ ure . of ^ 
beautiful woman, and I took it out to examine. a 
nicture of my wife,” said the General. Something m the voice 
caused me to look at him attentively. I noticed his eyes were 
full of unshed tears. I returned the minature to the drawer, 
the case was closed, and he bid me good night. 


The new Territory of Alabama, comprising the eastern 
division of Mississippi Territory, was organized and the first 
seat of government established at St. Stephens in 1818. 


The village of St. Stephens increased rapidly in popula¬ 
tion. Many wealthy families from North Carolina, South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia and other states settled in the town and vicinity 
awaiting the sale-of the rich lands in the valleys of the Tom- 
bigbee and Alabama. Merchants and traders seemed to over¬ 
look the objects of these settlements; and went actively to work 
building stores and substantial dwellings. There were not less 
than twenty good stores in the place. 

Among the prominent merchants I recollect Capt. J. F. 
Ross, father of Maj. W. H. and Dr. F. A. Ross of Mobile, Wm. 
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D. Gaines, father of Dr. E. P. Gaines of Mobile, Thos. H. Hern¬ 
don, Esq., father of Col. T. H. Herndon of Mobile, Messrs. 
Dearing, John Morrisett, Jas. Lyon and others, who, like many 
of their posterity, were celebrated for their integrity and 
public spirit. 

The Bar was remarkably well represented by Judge A. L. 
Lipscomb, Wm. Crawford, Henry Hitchcock,\ Reuben Saffoldy 
/ John Gayle? (afterward governor of Alabama) and GTF.SalTee, 
the only one now living. He resides in Washington County, Ala. 

? 

The physicians were Drs. Buchanan, Meeker, Strong and 
Bonner. A weekly newspaper was published by Mr. Thomas 
Eastin. 

My old friend Micajah McGee became a citizen in 1817. 
He is yet living, and is now residing at Enterprise, Miss., re¬ 
spected and beloved. It was before this period the Hon. F. S. 
Lyon of Demopolis, Ala., then a youth, came to St. Stephens. 

The citizens of St. Stephens and vicinity obtained a charter 
for a bank. I was invited to become its cashier. I resigned my 
appointment as United States Factor but my resignation was 
not accepted. I was urged by the Superintendent of Indian 
Trade to relinquish my cashiership and continue in the public 
service. 

Nearly a year expired before my successor in the Factory 
was appointed. In the meantime the trading house was con¬ 
ducted by my assistant Benj. Everett, and clerk Wm. Boykin. 

I visited the Factory at the end of each quarter year to examine 
the books and quarterly accounts and to transmit the latter to 
government. 

The proprietors of the land at St. Stephens laid off the 
town, before anything was known of steamboats, believing 
McGrew’s Shoals was the head of sloop and schooner navigation. 

About this time (1819) steamboats, and the navigation of 


* Major Crawford and Hitchcock were judges some years after. 
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the Tombigbee with them, began to excite an interest. The 

Messrs Deerings built one obtaining the machinery at the 

North It was thought the river might be navigated as high up 
as the mouth of the Black Warrior. At the sales of the publ 

lands the fractions, including the first bluff 
of the Black Warrior, were purchased by a company behev g 
that nlace would be the head of steamboat navigation. The tow 
was Wd Off and the lots sold on credit at enormous pnces. 

Some of the French refugees and their friends who came 
with them from Philadelphia were among the purchasers, an 
r h "f who built houses. A lovely little village was soon 

formed named Demopolis. 

The first steamboat that passed up the river to 
went up the Black Warrior as high as Tuscaloosa. Not long 
after one descended the Tombigbee as far as the piesent site 

of Columbus. 

St. Stephens began to decline more rapidly than it went up. 

The purchasers of lots in Demopolis being disappointed 
in the belief that the mouth of the Black Warrior would be 
the head of steamboat navigation refused to pay’ for them. 
Indeed. Congress granted to the purchasers of public lands on 
the credit system, at high prices, an act of relief, which the 
“Demopolis Town Company” adopted; and a few of the pur¬ 
chasers of lots availed themselves of it, relinquishing a Port ° 
of their purchases and obtaining these for the lots they had 

improved. 


I purchased at the land sales several quarter sections, two 
of which adjoined the town company’s land, with a vlew 0 
removing to DenTopolis. I sold a portion of these lands to Mr. 
Allen Glover, who had moved from South Carolina, and ha 
established a store in Demopolis. I became associated m the 

store with him in 1821. 

Gen Lefebre Desnouettes this year visited me at St. Ste¬ 
phens. He informed me that he had received letters from France 
assuring him that he would soon be pardoned by the existing 
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government, which induced him to set out for Philadelphia, 
where, if he did not meet the expected pardon he would pro¬ 
ceed to Belgium where his family would meet him, and return 
with him to this country, if he was not in the meantime par¬ 
doned. But he felt almost certain he would meet the pardon 
at Philadelphia in which event he would sail direct to France 
and would probably remain there. He asked the favor of me 
to act, under a power of attorney he would leave for me, for 
the sale and transfer of his real estate, under written direc¬ 
tions he would transfer me from Paris. His personal property, 
he said, he loaned to some friends, who would relieve me of 
all trouble but the execution of title deeds. 

My neighbor Col. Dinsmore expressed to me a wish to 
have an opportunity of conversing with Gen. Desnouettes about 
the retreat of the French army from Moscow. 

Finding that the General would spend the next day with 
me, I invited Col. Dinsmore and family to dine with us. After 
the ladies left the table Col. Dinsmore introduced the subject 
of the famous retreat. The General detailed the sufferings of 
the army which were much greater than we had conceived 
from the accounts published. I think none of us had dry eyes 
when the interesting and patriotic story of the disastrous 
retreat was completed. 

Next day Gen. Desnouettes departed for Philadelphia. 
Sometime after I heard he was on board of a vessel, bound for a 
German port, which was wrecked on the coast of Ireland and 
he was lost. 

I resigned my cashiership early in 1822 and removed my 
family to Demopolis, having had comfortable cabins built the 
year before, on the site since called “Gaineswood” by the pur¬ 
chaser, Gen. Whitfield. 

I made my first trip to New York in the summer of this 
year, accompanied by the son of Mr. Glover, a youth sixteen or 
seventeen years old, to purchase goods. After our return in 
the fall Mr. Glover and I purchased from a special agent sent 
out from Washington to sell the goods and other public pro- 
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perty on hand at the Choctaw trading house,—the U. S. Indian 
trading house having been discontinued by act of Congress. 
Our new goods arrived from New York enabling us to spare 
from Demopolis store goods enough to make a handsome stock 
at the trading house, with the goods purchased from the govern¬ 
ment. We determined to continue the business of the trading 
house precisely as it had been carried on by the Government 
agents, which required much of my personal attention. 

The establishment soon regained its old popularity. The 
chiefs and head men applied to me to purchase annuity goods, 
which we agreed to do for the commissions merely to compen¬ 
sate our risks. Their agent was instructed to settle with us 
accordingly. We ordered the annuity goods from the English 
manufacturers, giving the lengths, breadths and weights, as 
well as the quality of the wool of the various blankets so that 
each member of a family would have a blanket suited to his 
age and pursuits. Blankets and strouds were the leading arti¬ 
cles required. “Strouds” was a stout fabric of wool one and a 
half yards in width, colored blue and scarlet. A yard and a half 
of this cloth made a favorite shawl for a woman, or two 

petticoats. 

Col. John McKee resigned his appointment of Choctaw 
Agent in 1828. s Col. Wm. Ward,; of Kentucky was appointed 
his successor. 

Puckshenubbee, chief of the Western District, died and 
was succeeded by Greenwood LaFleur. The annuity goods of 
that District were ordered through other parties after 1823, 
but we purchased the goods for the other districts until 1830. 

The Treaty of Doak’s Stand took place in the year 1820. 
In fixing the western line of the tract of country exchanged 
with the Choctaws for that part of their country, including 
what is now the city of Vicksburg, there was some mistake. 
Some of the settlers of the Arkansas Territory settled above 
the line on the Red River rendering it necessary to the Gov¬ 
ernment to have a treaty with the tribe to correct the mis¬ 
take. The delegation of Chiefs were invited to Washington by 
the War Department to adjust the matter. The celebrated 
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Pushmattaha was a member of this committee. Before he 
started on his journey he came to Demopolis to ask the favor 
of Glover & Gaines, in event of his death before his return, to 
present a keg of gunpowder to his nephew that he might pay 
proper respect to his memory. 

Col. McKee was at Washington when the delegation ar¬ 
rived, and was present at the first conference with the Secre¬ 
tary of War. He related to me an interesting circumstance 
which I repeat:—At night, after the conference, Col. McKee 
paid .a visit to the delegation at their quarters. He remarked 
during a lively conversation with Pushmattaha, “Mingo, I 
have known you a great many years and never until to day 
have I heard you deviate one hair’s breadth from the truth.” 
The chief with some anger said, “What do you mean?” Col. 
McKee replied, “You know I was present at the Treaty of 
Doak’s Stand and heard you describe the country west of 
Arkansas Territory, between the Canadian fork of the Arkansas 
and Red Rivers, as a prairie country so barren of wood and 
scarce of water as to be unfit for settlements—that when you 
were hunting buffalo and deer you frequently had to make fire 
of buffalo droppings to cook your meals. To day you described 
that portion of the tract which the Government wanted you 
to surrender to the Territory of Arkansas, to correct the mis¬ 
take in the Treaty of Doak’s Stand, as being fertile, well 
wooded and watered, therefore being desirable for settlement.” 
The Chief’s face relaxed into a smile. “I was buying then,” 
he said, “but I am selling now, which you know, Colonel, makes 
a difference. I learned that from the white people. But to be 
serious the corner of the tract in question is really suitable for 
settlements.” The matter was satisfactorily settled soon after. 

Pushmattaha died at Washington from an attack of croup. 
In a biography of his life the following account of his death 
is given:— 

“He seemed to feel a presentment of his death. In a few 
days he was no more. He was taken sick at Washington 
and died in a strange land. When he found his end ap¬ 
proaching he called his companions around him and de¬ 
sired them to raise him up, to bring his arms and decorate 
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frim with all his ornaments that his death might be that 
of a man. He was particularly anxious that his interment 
be accompanied with military honors, and when a promise 
was kindly given that his wishes should be fulfilled he 
became cheerful and conversed with composure until the 
moment when he expired without a groan. In conversation 
with his Indian friends, shortly before his death, he said, 

_“I shall die, but you will return to our brethren. As 

you go along the paths you will see the flowers and hear 
the birds sing but Pushmattaha will see them and hear 
them no more. When you shall come to your home they 
will ask you, ‘Where is Pushmattaha ?’ and you will say 
to them, ‘He is no more.’ They will hear the tidings like 
the sound of the fall of a mighty oak in the stillness of the 

woods.” 

The celebrated John Randolph in a speech upon the floor 
of the Senate alluded thus to the forest chieftain— 

“Sir, in a late visit to the public grave yard my attention 
was arrested by a simple monument of the Choctaw Chief 
Pushmattaha. He was, I have been told by those who knew 
him, one of nature’s nobility, a man who would have 
adorned any society. He lies quietly by the side of our 
statesmen and high magistrates in the region—for there 
is one such—where the red man and the white man are 
on a level. On the sides of the plain shaft that marks his 
place of burial I read these words:—‘Pushmattaha, a 
Choctaw Chief lies here. This monument to his memory is 
erected by his brother chiefs who were associated with 
him in a delegation from their Nation in the year 1824 to 
the Government of the United States. Pushmattaha was 
a warrior of great distinction, and under all circumstances 
the white man’s friend. He died in Washington on the 
24th of December, 1824 of the croup in the sixtieth year 
of his age’. Among his last words were, ‘Let the big 
guns be fired over me’ and they were fired. The ceremonies 
of the funeral were very imposing. Besides the firing of 
cannon, minute guns were discharged on Capitol Hill, 
and from the grounds contiguous to the place of inter¬ 
ment—there was an immense concourse of citizens, a long 
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train of carriages, cavalry, military, bands of music the 
whole procession extending at least a mile in length; and 
thousands lined the ways & filled doors and windows.” 

His nephew came for the promised keg of powder in 
order to pay proper respect to the memory of the departed 
Chieftain by his district. 

The nephew quietly assumed the chiefship as successor. 
Such was the respect for Pushmattaha no objection was made. 
But the habits of the young man and his want of ability to 
govern the district caused the leading men and the Chief’s 
relatives to advise him to withdraw into private life. He did so. 

Netuckijah succeeded by appointment. He proved to be well 
qualified and became popular in the Nation. His character was 
a good deal like that of Pushmattaha. 

The following incident occurred about this time:—Mr. 
Glover and I were in the Demopolis store one day when a 
young Choctaw man came in and stated that he was going to 
die that day. He said they were digging his grave over the 
river and he came to bid us “good bye,” and also to ask us 
to present him with a black silk handkerchief, some beads, rib¬ 
bons, etc., to dress for the occasion. He had promised to cross 
the river and be ready to die as soon as the grave was finished 
—to stand by it and be shot by the friends of the man he 
killed the night before in a drunken quarrel. F. S. Lyon, Esq. 
happened to step in the store at this time. He told the Indian 
that if he had killed the man in defending himself against an 
attack with a butcher knife, as appeared to be the case from 
the statement he made to us, he ought not to die for it. Mr. 
Glover was a good deal attached to the young man and offered 
to furnish him with a horse to ride to Cahaba (then the seat 
of government) and in the meantime we would negotiate with 
the friends of the dead man for an amicable settlement of the 
affair. I urged the young man to accept Mr. Glover’s offer 
at once. He replied, “Mr. Gaines you hurt my feelings—You 
know the Indian laws and customs, Mr. Glover and your nephew 
do not. I can only feel grateful kindness but your talk dis¬ 
tresses me. You know I would be branded as a coward if I 
was to attempt to escape from the penalty of my deed.” 
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He was furnished with the articles he desired’ shook 
warmly with us then walked forth calmly to his fate Not long 
after the departure we heard the report of rifles rom over 
the river and we knew that our hapless friend had passed 

from earth. 

Col. John McKee, while agent of the Choctaws, induced a 
talented young man, then a clerk in one of the departments 
at Washington, to come home with him and assist him 
public duties. After the Colonel resigned his Indian Agency he 
accepted the office of Register of land at Tuscaloosa, probab y 
for the benefit of his young friend Gold [William Proc or 
Gould] who afterward married the daughter of one of his old 

friends. 


Col McKee became a candidate for Congress in the Tus¬ 
caloosa District and was elected. He purchased land for a 
settlement four or five miles from the Indian trading house. 
He commenced a settlement upon an eminence, which he called 
the “Hill of Hoath”. Mr. Gold with his interesting young wife 
resided there as the Colonel’s adopted children. The appoint¬ 
ment as Register of the Land Office was of course relinquished 
when the Colonel became a candidate for Congress; and the Hill 
of Hoath became celebrated for its refined hospitality. 


In the fall of the year Mr. Glover and I were at the Indian 
trading house aiding the Chiefs Netuskijah and Mushalatubba, 
and their Captains, in dividing annuity goods for distribution. 
As the people from the district were collecting to receive the 
goods, a messenger made his appearance stating that the Chief 
Greenwood LaFleur with eight hundred armed men was on the 
march to the trading house to force Mushalatubba to relinquish 
his office as Chief. This was astounding news to all of us. 
Netuckijah remarked to Mushalatubba, “111 stand by you. The 
Captains must see that the guns of the men are in good con¬ 
dition. Those who have not guns must use their knives, toma¬ 
hawks, and clubs should this matter have to be decided by 

battle.” 

We sent to the “Hill of Hoath” for Col. McKee. Our work 
of dividing goods was suspended and the rooms containing 
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them locked. All was excitement and preparation. 

LaFleur and his army arrived in the neighborhood that 
evening and camped within two miles of us. Next morning 
Col. McKee and I rode out to his encampment where we were 
received with much apparent satisfaction by the Chief and his 
Captains. Col. McKee made a pointed and brief address to 
them. He said, “I am always glad to see you, my friends, but 
I am very sorry that you should have visited our friends here 
in hostile array. I trust that you will upon reflection consider 
yourselves among friends. If there be any misunderstanding 
between the Western and Northern Districts I advise them to 
meet in council, without arms in their hands, and settle the 
matter amicably. The conduct of the Choctaw tribe in the late 
war has placed it high in the good opinion and friendship of 
the President and Government of the United States, as a be¬ 
loved and respected member of the National family and the 
President will be deeply grieved to hear of any misunder¬ 
standing between you unless it be settled in a friendly manner.” 
To which LaFleur replied, ‘‘Mingo Mushalatubba began to inters 
fere several months ago in the public affairs of our Western 
District. He has caused several of our churches and school- 
houses to be burned. He is an enemy to civilization and re¬ 
ligion. We have come to force him to resign that we may enjoy 
the benefits of our schools and churches unmolested. That is 
what we came for and intend to accomplish this day before 
the sun goes down. We have no cause of complaint against 
Mingo Netuckijah and the people of the Eastern District. We 
greet them as friends and brothers. You are answered.” 

Col. McKee then held a private conversation with the 
Chief’s venerable father, Monsieur LaFleur. After this Col. 
McKee said to me, “Let us return.” He shook hands with the 
Chief earnestly requesting him to reflect upon his words. We 
mounted and rode back to the store. 

There was a lane leading west from the store. We found 
it lined with men and boys armed with guns, hatchets, clubs, 
etc., evidently ready and anxious for the battle to begin. Mush¬ 
alatubba appeared utterly astonished when Col. McKee related 
his conversation with LaFleur. Netuskijah and his captains 
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were present. Col. McKee advised them to do everything m 
their power to have an amicable settlement of the difficu ty, 
that it would grieve the President of the United States to hear 
that his Choctaw Children were quarrelling among themselves, 
and could not settle their difficulties without bloodshed. Ne¬ 
tuckijah promised me that he would do everything m his power 
to allay the excitement. He assured me that Mushalatubba s 
people, although prepared for the worst, had promised him o 
act only on the defensive; and suggested to me that it mignt 
have a good effect if I would ride out to LaFleur’s camp and 
obtain a like promise from him and his people; and also insls 
that the matter should be settled without bloodshed. Accordingly 
I rode out to the camp and told LaFleur that Mushalatubba 
denied the charges made against him and that he was willing 
to meet him and his people in friendly council. 


I told LaFleur that I had come to him as a friend at the 
suggestion of his friend Netuckijah. He replied that he had 
great respect for me and for my advice. “Col. McKee,” he con¬ 
tinued, “has become a stranger to the Indians and cannot be 
expected to feel as much interest in their well doing as you 
feel. I shall be happy to converse with you further on the 
subject. I ordered my people before you came to form in line 
to march to the trading house, and you see that they are now 
ready. If you will have the kindness to ride with me to the 
front our friendly conversation can be continued.” 


He gave the command to march placing himself at the 
head of the line. His forces had neither drum or fife, but there 
was some kind of music nevertheless. As they marched with 
slow steps, LaFleur commenced singing a hymn in which all 
his people united. My young horse did not like it, attempting 
to leave the vicinity several times. LaFleur requested me to 
dismount and walk with him, adding that one of his men 
would lead the horse. Accordingly I dismounted. We had nearly 
two miles to go, and I took advantage of the slow march to 
advise the Chief not to be too exacting; and to meet Mushala¬ 
tubba and Netuckijah in peace, and consent to go into a friendly 
council. I did not doubt that he would be satisfied Mushala¬ 
tubba was innocent of the charges against him. I added that 
Netuckijah would act as umpire between them if requested. 
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Hymns and spiritual songs succeeded each other at short in¬ 
tervals until we reached the entrance of the lane, which, as 
I have said before, was filled with Mushalatubba’s and Ne- 
tuckijah’s people. LaFleur halted. Netuckijah walked forward to 
meet him. He proposed that Lafleur should continue his march 
to Gaines’ yard, and Mushalatubba’s people should do the same. 
Then both parties should proceed to friendly council. This was 
consented to, when the crowd in the lane fell back followed by 
the other party. Entering my yard, Mushalatubba’s party 
stacked arms which example was soon followed by LaFleur’s 
warriors. The Council of the Chiefs and Captains was imme¬ 
diately formed in the middle of the yard. LaFleur repeated the 
charges. Mushalatubba replied, “You have been deceived and 
imposed upon by bad men. I never meddled in the affairs of 
the Western District. I am incapable of wronging you and 
your people. I am a friend to religion and education, and defy 
any man to say that I ever uttered a word discouraging either. 
That all may be satisfied I resign my office; and my captains 
and warriors are requested to make a new appointment.” 
Whereupon the Captains and warriors of the district unani¬ 
mously re-elected him. 

LaFleur and his captains acknowledged themselves satis¬ 
fied. Netuckijah and his captains rejoiced at the fortunate re¬ 
sult of the council. A general hand shaking ensued. As the sun 
was nearly down all of the Indians departed to their encamp¬ 
ments. 

The next morning as soon as the store was opened, it was 
crowded with LaFleur’s people, and we had an active trade with 

them during that day. Next morning they departed for their 
homes. 

Netuckijah, Mushalattuba and their people waited quietly 
until their western friends completed their purchases, when the 
rooms containing the annuity goods were unlocked; and divid¬ 
ing the goods was resumed and completed the day after LaFleur 
left and delivered the day following. 

I believe LaFleur was somewhat ashamed of having been 
imposed upon by scandal mongers, and it was remarked that 
the chiefs, captains, and warriors rarely ever spoke of the 
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affair. 

Mushalatubba’s resignation and re-election was never al¬ 
luded to in my presence. He and Netuckijah continued eir 
annual visits to Mr. Glover and myself to give their joint order 
for their annuity goods. Nothing further was heard of opposi¬ 
tion to schools and churches. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1829 we were informed 
by Col. Ward that the government had ordered a treaty with 
the Choctaws for the purchase of all their lands on this side 
of the Mississippi river; and for their comfortable removal to 
their large and valuable country, between the Canadian Fork 
of the Arkansas and the Red Rivers, west of Arkansas Terri¬ 
tory. The treaty was to take place in September on Dancing 

Rabbit Creek. 

To make out Indian establishment profitable we granted 
credit to many traders, and their indebtedness at this time 
amounted to more than ten thousand dollars which required 
my presence at the treaty ground. I went taking my servant 
Dick with me. Also a tent, blankets, etc. on the pack horse. 
Soon after my arrival Maj. Eaton, Secretary of War, Col. John 
McKee, Gen. John Coffee, the commissioners arrived. After 
putting up my tent and making arrangements for comfort I 
paid my respects to the Commissioners, who occupied a large 
rough cabin erected lately. Maj. Eaton invited me to partake of 
the conveniences of the cabin and make myself at home. I 
thanked him at the same time informing him that I had brought 
a tent, servant, etc., but notwithstanding would be much in 

their company. 

The chiefs and many of the captains called on me that 
evening. A day hr two passed in friendly meetings of friends 
and acquaintances and commonplace conversation before there 
was any formal commencement of business. I think on the 
third day there was a formal council—our commissioners made 
known the object of their mission. 

There was a meeting of the commissioners, chiefs, and 
captains every day afterward. 
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On the night of the third day of these proceedings several 
of the old Captains came to my tent. They told me the tribe 
could not meet the wishes of the President to move to their 
new country west of the Mississippi. I replied, “I have been 
told it is a very fine country, well stocked with game; that one 
was hardly ever out of sight of deer in the prairies; and at 
certain seasons of the year herds of buffalo are seen, beside 
there were plenty bears in the canebrakes, wild horses, etc.” 
Several spoke at once saying, “We cannot move our old people. 
Many of them would die on the path were we to attempt it.” I 
said, You could obtain a stipulation in the treaty to have 
them removed comfortably in covered wagons, and in steam¬ 
boats. The Indians remarked, “We have been told that the 
President gave orders to have the Indians comfortably removed 
in wagons and steamboats but agents, strangers to them, ap¬ 
pointed to superintend, would curse and abuse and would 
sometimes drive them through the mud like hogs.” 

“But,” said I, “You could have it in the treaty stipulation 
that the Superintendent must be a humane, careful man—one 
who is your friend.” 

The State of Mississippi had already given unmistakable 
evidence of her intentions to have her laws executed in every 
part of her territory. I thought it would be best for the tribe 
to emigrate to their new country as soon as it could be done 
comfortably and satisfactorily to the Indians; therefore I ad¬ 
vised the Captains to recommend their people to reflect cooly 
upon the subject. If they would do so, I believe they would be 
convinced that it was best they should make the most favorable 
treaty possible with the Commissioners and be removed as 
soon as it could be done with comfort to themselves. They left 
my tent about midnight promising not to forget my words. In 
the morning I met the Secretary of War walking near my 
tent. He said, “Mr. Gaines, I am just thinking whether I should 
not give an order to the contractors of beef and corn to cease 
bringing it in to the Camp as the Indians do not appear willing 
to treat for their removal west. What is your opinion?” “It 
is my opinion, Maj. Eaton, that you had better move slow in 
this business. Encourage your contractors to keep up the sup¬ 
plies, and see that full rations are issued to the Indians every 
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day.” I informed him that I was visited the night before by 
the old captains who had conversed freely with me. I repeate 

the conversation to Maj. Eaton. 

At the council that day I witnessed a better feeling on 
the part of the Indians and more liberality on the part of the 
commissioners. The day folowing a rough draft of the treaty 
was interpreted to them and a good deal of friendly discussion 
took place on both sides resulting in some amendments. On the 
day following a treaty was agreed upon and signed by the 
chiefs and Commissioners. 

This treaty was bitterly opposed by some of the leading 
men of each district, who went off in a passion to where there 
was some whiskey in the neighborhood. Major Pitchlyn heard 
through a confidential friend, who was present at whiskey 
drinking, of the discontented men, that threats were made 
against the signers of the treaty; and that they intended to 
break it at all hazards. This was immediately communicated by 
Maj. Pitchlyn to the Commissioners who were preparing to 
set out for Columbus. He suggested to them that the Secretary 
of War had better see me and prevail upon me to lead the ex¬ 
ploring party, provided for in the treaty, to examine their new 
country, giving it as his opinion that if I would consent to go 
and would call upon the chiefs that evening to request them to 
select a delegation at once and let me know next day at what 
time they would be ready to set out to examine their new 
country, and report to me tomorrow. This Maj. Pitchlyn be¬ 
lieved would quiet the discontented Indians and would probably 

save bloodshed. 

The Secretary came to my tent and gave me the informa¬ 
tion he had received from Maj. Pitchlyn. He said, “If you con¬ 
sent to go you shall have the pay of an exploring agent, and 
also a commission for treating with Indians.” I replied, “I 
have been working for the Government for nearly twenty years 
of my life not making anything to support a family in the 
future. I am now a merchant in profitable business, which I 
cannot in justice to my family give up. My partner desires to 
withdraw from business and would not consent for me to leave 
suddenly for so long a journey.” The Secretary said, “There is a 
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necessity for you to go. I promise if you will consent that after 
your return you shall also be appointed superintendent for the 
removal and subsistance of Indians.” 

I consented to go. He then told me that it was desired 
by the Government to remove and settle the Chickasaw Indians 
upon a part of the Choctaw country, as it was believed they 
would be satisfied with the country lying north of the Canadian 
fork of the Arkansas River, which the Chickasaws are to 
examine by a delegation of chiefs and captains led by Col. 
Reynolds, who would be instructed to cross over the Canadian 
fork and visit my delegation, when Col. Reynolds and myself 
would take such measures as we might deem best to effect 
the object of the Government by suggesting to the two delega¬ 
tions that they had better remain together and examine the 
Choctaw Country thoroughly and if found large enough for 
both tribes, the Chickasaws could purchase a portion of it from 
the Choctaws and live as neighbors as they had always before. 
The Secretary added, “Your drafts for what money you will 
need for fitting out your exploring party comfortably, and also 
for carrying out your mission, will be promptly paid.” This 
was said while shaking hands with me when about to depart 
from the treaty ground. 

I called at once upon the three great chiefs of the nation, 
requesting each of them to select six or seven of their captains 
for the exploring party and report to me their names, places 
of residence, and at what time and place they would congregate 
to set out with me. Each man, I informed the chiefs, must 
furnish his own horse to ride, but I would furnish tents, pack 
horses, a new rifle for each man, and everything else to make 
the journey comfortable. The arms were to be supplied after 
reaching Fort Smith. The chiefs promised to comply in relation 
to selecting men etc. and report at my tent after breakfast next 
morning. This interview appeared to give great satisfaction. 
The grave faces of the signers of the treaty relaxed in smiles, 
and the pleasing intelligence was soon spread through the 
camp. Nothing more was heard of the discontented parties. 

Next morning the three chiefs made their reports to me 
jointly. Afterward we departed for our homes—the Indians 
apparently well satisfied. 
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Mr. Glover, as I expected would be the ^ expressed 
some dissatisfaction that I should have consented to set out 
so suddenly. But he acknowledged that there seemed to be a 
necessity for it; and that it would prevent serious trouble. We 
wm buy no more goods,” he continued, “I will help our clerks to 
sell those we have on hand so that upon your re! urn w 
wind up our business, and you can continue m the public 

service. 

At the time appointed I joined Netuckijah an ^ ^ is s1 ,^ 
Captains near the Shuquanoochie. We Proceeded ^ La^ira 
in the Yazoo valley where I was joined by the Captains ot 
Mushalatubba and LaFleur-the latter chieftain ^vmg declmed 
to go with me. Our party now consisted of twenty all pretty 

well mounted on hardy Indian ponies. 


The day’s journey in the swamps was rainy.. We rafted 
over the Yallobusha, Yazoo and Dead Rivers swimming our 
horses. After camping that evening the delegation made me a 
formal visit at my tent, after supper. 

Netuckijah addressed me as follows:-— “Mr. Gaines, we 
have called upon you to express our appreciation of your km - 
ness and condescention in consenting to accompany us on so 
long a journey to examine our new country and provide or 
our wants. The weather has been fine until today causing our 
travel to be pleasant. But today we have had a foretaste of the 
exposure, peril, and fatigue of the journey before us. We pro¬ 
mise here to make the journey as safe and as pleasant to you 
as may be in our power. Each of us will obey an order from 
you with the same promptness as your good servant Dick, 

there.” 

In the morning we continued our journey following a 
“blind path” which we were told led to the Mississippi River 
opposite Montgomery’s, an old trading point a short distance 
above the mouth of the Arkansas. Two days travel took us .o 
the river where we found a large, old Kentucky flat boat which 
we used to ferry us over. The crossing occupied a day. That 
night we camped on the low grounds of the Arkansas River. 
I think it was a delegation from the Quapaw tribe that camped 
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so near to us that the fires of each camp could be seen from 
the other. 

We were visited by the delegation after supper. They were 
received in a formal but friendly manner. One of Netuckijah’s 
Captains held the office of Speaker, and he was told to speak 
to our visitors. He began by asking, “What is the name of 
your tribe? What river do you live near?” He was answered, 
“On the other side of Red River”—“How many sleeps from 
here?” “Where are you going?” ‘Ten sleeps—We are going to 
visit our father, the President,” was the reply. “How many 
hundreds or old hundreds does. your tribe number,” inquired 
the Speaker. “Two or three hundred.” The speaker at this reply 
turned his back upon the visitors, with a contemptuous ex¬ 
pression on his face. But Netuckijah took up the thread of 
conversation which soon turned to questions on their part of 
who were, the number of our tribe, where we were going, etc. 

The next day we proceeded up the valley of the river. 
After travelling three or four days we were informed that we 
had passed Little Rock. This town was situated on the south 
side of the river, and was the seat of government. I deemed it 
my duty to halt the party, pass over the river for the purpose 
of paying my respects to the Governor, and inform him of the 
object of my mission. I spent a day with him partaking of his 
hospitality then returned to my party. Continuing our journey 
several days up the northern side of the Arkansas we crossed 
near Fort Smith where we camped for a few days rest and to 
make our outfit more comfortable and abundant for the ex¬ 
ploration. 

Here a new rifle, with an abundance of powder and lead, 
was issued to each of the party. 

The plan agreed upon with the delegation was to travel 
in the direction of the dividing ridge a day or two then back 
again toward the Arkansas River, zig-zag, so as to obtain a 
knowledge of the lands in that portion of country. 

Col. Arbuckle, stationed at Fort Gibson, was instructed 
to furnish me with whatever I might order to carry out the 
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object of my mission. We therefore crossed the Canadian fork 
a few miles above its mouth, then the main river a few miles 
higher up to a salt works, in the new Cherokee country, for 
the double purpose of obtaining supplies from the fort and a 
supply of salt. I forwarded an order on Col. Arbuckle for a 
sergeant and twelve men, with sixty days rations of flour, &c. 

My messenger took with him three or four careful men 
and all of the pack horses for as much flour as they could carry 

_also two or three hundred pounds of pork or bacon—for the 

exploring delegation. The Colonel immediately wrote me that 
as soon as the horses could be shod the sergeant and men would 
be sent—that the sacks for transporting the flour were being 
made; and that he would see that my pack horses were well 
loaded as soon as practicable. One of his lieutenants and a 
surgeon who desired to see our party volunteered to bring 
the note. They expressed a wish to accompany me through the 
new Choctaw country. I said, “If you wish to do so, gentlemen, 
you can go with me.” They seemed surprised and were hardly 
convinced I was not jesting when I read to them a note I had 
written to Col. Arbuckle stating that upon reflection that if 
I deemed it necessary to have a surgeon and lieutenant in 
addition to the sergeant and mounted men, and if he could 
spare those officers he would please send them to me. The 
surgeon and lieutenant returned to the fort when they received 
orders to join me. Accordingly my party was increased to 
forty-five men. 

We travelled in a southwestern direction the first day 
and the next in a northwestern. In this way we made a thorough 
examination of the country between the dividing ridge and the 
Canadian as far west as the Cross-timbers. We then passed 
over the ridge until we reached the waters of the false Wachita 
and then travelled southward. 

After crossing the Canadian we were soon joined by Col. 
Reynolds and the Chickasaw delegation. The Choctaws were 
delighted to meet them inviting them to accompany us which 
they consented to do, one of the inducements being that they 
might enjoy a buffalo hunt with us. The two parties now 
united numbered about sixty men. We began exploring the 
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country between the Canadian and Red River. We had rain 
after crossing the dividing ridge. The weather began to get 
very cold. The two delegations expressed a desire to travel 
toward home which was agreed to accordingly. The morning 
after my delegation commenced its march eastward, expecting 
to find the Chickasaw delegation ready also, but the weather 
threatening snow or sleet, they supposed we would all remain 
in camp that day. As it was late in the forenoon I suggested 
that our delegation should move on, encamping at the first 
cane we found for the benefit of our horses, & the Chickasaws 
might overtake us next day—This was agreed to. We moved 
on until the afternoon when we camped near the head of a 
canebrake. After breakfast the next morning we continued our 
journey until we reached a small river—the L’Eau Bleu. We 
crossed it just below a bluff on the east side, camping on the 
bluff so that our horses might have the benefit of a canebrake 
below. We had put up our tents, stored our baggage, turned our 
horses in the cane and were making fires when two young men 

of the Chickasaw party rode up in a gallop. They informed us 
that the Chickasaws, after passing the place we camped the 
night before, discovered the trail of a large party of Indians 
which had struck our trail, & turned upon it, following as if 
intending to overtake and attack. The Chickasaws hastening 
their march overtook the strangers in a thick grove of timber 
when they suddenly turned aside hiding themselves behind 
trees. It was supposed they numbered over a hundred warriors. 
The Chickasaws expected to be attacked and dispatched the 
messengers to us for immediate assistance. No gun had been 
fired on either side when they left but a battle was momen¬ 
tarily expected to begin. We were soon on a rapid march to 
the relief of our friends. At a short distance from our camp 
we met the Chickasaw Delegation. They stated that they 
moved on slowly through the forest without having been fired 
upon but they had no doubt that the strangers would pursue 
and attack us that night, therefore they deemed it best for 
them to camp with us. Returning to the camp we had a meeting 
when I proposed Col. Reynolds should be appointed commander; 
and that he should give such orders as he deemed best to 
strengthen our encampment for defense. The bluff was per¬ 
pendicular and probably more than fifty feet high. Col. Rey¬ 
nolds thought it perfectly safe for one side. He directed the 
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tents to be pitched in a half circle; and that before dark our 
horses should all be brought up and tied to the post oak sap- 
plings within the half circle—that each tent should have a 
good log fire in front—sentinels be placed on the river bank 
above and below and at several points in the rear .of the semi¬ 
circle so that those in the tents could take position near the 
horses if we were attacked; and that the sentinels after firing 
should retreat to the same position when the enemy would hasten 
to the tents and the fires would afford us light to shoot them 

down. 

All of this work preparing for our attack had to be done 
before dark although the sun was not more than half an hour 
high. We performed it, however, under the skillful directions 
of Col. Reynolds. The arrangements of the tents and fires had 
quite a military appearance. The men were seen busily engaged 
cleaning and loading their rifles, moulding bullets while the 
cooks were preparing supper. The fires were kept burning all 
night. The sentinels were relieved from time to time. The 
night passed away without an attack having been made on us. 
The young men of both delegations had such confidence in the 
programme of Col. Reynolds that they seemed to feel an injury 
in their disappointment of a victory they had promised them¬ 
selves. 

It was thought advisable before we marched to send scouts 
in front to lookout for the enemy. While passing over a ridge 
that evening the scouts reported smoke in the valley before 
us. We approached the place prepared for any emergency. We 
soon discovered the smoke was from a camp in a canebrake. 
Our scouts cautiously penetrated the brake and found nothing 
but a pot, skillet, a parcel of beaver skins and traps. Just as 
we were listening to this report two men rode up apparently 
well pleased by meeting us. They heard the tramp of our horses 
as we were crossing the ridge, and believing we were hostile 
Indians retreated from their camp making a circuit to fall on 
our trail. Looking at the tracks of the horses, they knew that 
they were shod. Therefore, they concluded that we were not 
wild Indians and hastened to overtake us. When we informed 
these trappers of the Indians we passed the day before, they 
said they would go with us as it would not be safe to remain. 
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We went on leaving the trappers to follow after getting 
their skins and other articles at the camp. Before night they 
overtook us. 

When we camped for the night the trappers gave us a 
brief account of themselves. They were in relationship uncle 
and nephevf; they lived in the new settlements below in Arkan¬ 
sas Territory. I invited them to supper at my tent. The old 
man remarked he always preferred cooking his own meals, at 
the same time looking earnestly upon some quarters of venison 
near by, then added he would be thankful for one of the ribbed 
quarters. Receiving it he prepared a stick, forced one end of it 
in the ground, near a fire, then hung the venison on it, taking 
great pleasure in watching the roasting process. After the 
meat was thoroughly roasted he moved it to where he had 
left his baggage and invited his nephew to partake. The 
nephew seemed to be a moderate but the uncle never ceased 
eating until naught save the bones remained. 

We found the land on the Red River side of the dividing 

ridge generally very rich—much more so than on the Arkansas 
side. 


I think it was a week after leaving L’Eau Bleu we camped 
in the valley of Red River. About dark we heard chopping and 
sent a couple of young men to find out about it. Returning 
they reported several small log huts occupied by Indians. The 
trappers informed us that these Indians were refugees from 
the Shawnee tribe; that they had been living here ever since 
the British war (1815). 

We received an invitation from the Chief to come to their 
council house and have a talk. 

After supper the Chiefs and oldest captains of our dele¬ 
gations walked to the council house which was lighted by a 
fire in the center of the floor. 

A half breed woman, looking at me, said, “You are a white 
man. I hoped never to see the face of another white man.” 
I inquired her reason for such a hope. She answered her hus- 
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band and several members of her family hai^i killed^ by 
the whites. “The remnant of my relations, said s , 
compelled to leave their homes, and we travelled to this coun ry 
where we hoped to live in peace.” I replied, “You should not 
entertain hatred for white Americans. It was not their fault 
your tribe joined the English who came over in their ships 
to fight us. In fighting them, with your people among them, 
we could not help killing the Shawnees.” 

The council commenced. Netuckijah, through his speaker 
told the Shawnees that the land they were living on belonged 
to the Choctaws—they had exchanged their old country east 
of the Mississippi for this-but if the Shawnees conducted 
themselves properly they would not be disturbed and wou 
be adopted by his tribe. They would then have all the rights 
and privileges of Choctaw families. This liberal offer was 
accepted by the Shawnee Chief with promises that they would 
not lie or steal; and he would see that they conducted them¬ 
selves properly conforming themselves to the laws and customs 
of the Choctaws. The council after thus settling public affairs, 
entered into commonplace conversation. Soon after we retired 
to our camp. Our journey was resumed next morning. Our 
flour was exhausted, and our Fort Gibson friends became tired 
of substituting lean venison for bread, and fat venison and 
bear meat, signified their intention to separate from us next 
morning, returning to Fort Gibson, which they did. 

The Chickasaw delegation continued to remain with us-— 
in fact they seemed to have made up their minds to do so until 

we reached our houses. 


The Red River slope was so generally fertile both dele¬ 
gations were highly pleased with it. At Fort Towson we expected 
to find a supply of flour but on our arrival there were dis¬ 
appointed. I proposed we should travel several days up the 
Kiametia River to examine the fine land in that region. The 
delegations expressed themselves already satisfied; and pro¬ 
posed that we should proceed to a settlement in Arkansas Ter¬ 
ritory for the purpose of obtaining flour or corn. We went 
down the Arkansas River in an eastern course. 

Col. Reynolds and I were informed by a man at Towson 
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that there was a family residing above the western line, who 
owned a small mill where he thought we might obtain meal. 
We determined one morning to make a forced march to this 
mill, leaving our delegations to follow. We promised to purchase 

corn and have meal prepared by the time they arrived next 
day. 


Reaching the cabin of the miller about sundown we found 
an active industrious woman at home, her husband being ab¬ 
sent. We told her we had not eaten bread for more than ten 
days, begging her to prepare supper for us as soon as possible 
while we were seeing to the welfare of our horses. She said. 
Gentlemen, I will set about it at once if you will promise you 
will be satisfied with what bread I give you. A man came here, 
sometime ago, who had not eaten bread for two or three weeks 
and he eat so much it killed him.” We of course promised. 
After attending to our horses we returned to the cabin, found 
“a hoe cake” baking, a small table neatly set and a plate of 
yellow butter and pitcher of milk upon it. Our hostess gave 
us small pieces of bread at intervals until the cake, etc. were 
consumed. I thought that I had never met with any luxury so 
delicious as these pieces of corn bread, the butter and milk. We 
wished another small hoecake but she told us we could have 
no more until supper. 

Next morning, telling the good woman we felt no incon¬ 
venience from the bread, she said, “Then I’ll get you a good 
breakfast which you may eat in your own way.” The miller 
having returned home busied himself with preparing meal. 
The delegations enjoyed both bread and “tom fuller,”* the night 
of their arrival, to their content. From this place it was deemed 
advisable to move on to Washington, Arkansas, where we 
expected to obtain necessary supplies; also to recruit our 
horses on some of the neighboring plantations for the journey 
home. The delegation was halted at a plantation in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the village where we purchased provisions for men 
and horses. Col. Reynolds and I went to the village engaging 
board at a tavern for a week. The Colonel went out next day 
among the store keepers to raise money by the sale of a draft 


*Big hominy prepared by beating the corn in a mortar. 
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on the War Department. When he returned he told me no one 
wanted to buy a draft. “What shall we do?” he said. “We 
" n't leave here without looney. Both of us have not enough to 
pay our bill at this house for one week; and there is the Ml 
f of the com and provisions for the delegations—it will amount 

to several hundred dollars. 

“We will no doubt find some one who wants a draft,” X 
replied “X will go out and try my luck.” Accordingly I stepped 
tote a stom and* inquired of an elderly man if he did not wish 
to buy a draft on the War Department. He said he did not 
“It is very strange,” said I, “my friend, Col. Reynolds, has 
been around among the merchants of this place and they all 
tell him they don’t want to purchase a draft. How do you make 
your remittances?” He answered, “We make our purchases m 
New Orleans, and have opportunities of remitting as often as 
we have the money to send. To tell you the truth sir there has 
been a good deal of trouble to make the drafts of Indian agents 
on the War Department answer our purposes m New Orleans. 
Some drafts have been returned and money lost by them, l 
told him that I could convince him that my drafts would not 
be returned. Without replying to this, he said “I suppose you 
are Mr. Gaines. I knew a gentleman of that name in Alabama 
who resided in Demopolis. I was at the time living m Greene 
County.” “Did the Gaines you know favor me. I inquired. 
“Well I hadn’t much acquaintance with him,” he replied, but 
I knew his partner Mr. Glover, very well.” When I informed 
the merchant who I was, he said, “Give yourself no further 
trouble, Mr. Gaines. You shall have as much money as you 
wish to draw for. Your draft, I know, will answer my purpose 

in New Orleans.” 

We spent the week pleasantly in Washington, paid off all 
our bills, then set out for home rejoicing. 


When we reached Little Rock, I arranged with Col. Rey¬ 
nolds to take care of the delegations for the balance of the 
journey as I intended to return by steamboat. My horses were 
taken charge of by Netuckijah who promised to send them to 
me when he reached home. The morning after the delegations 

departed. 
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As there was no steamboat expected for several days, I 
sent my servant Dick to the river to look out for a suitable 
skiff or canoe in which we could go down to the Mississippi. 

Before leaving I spent a pleasant day with the Governor 
who the day before called upon me and invited me to dine with 
him. 

Dick found a small skiff at the river, hunted up the owner, 
purchased it, and after breakfast next day we departed. Dick 
handled the oars very well, and my task as steerman was easy 
and pleasant. 

We had a fine run until late in the evening it began to 
rain. We landed at a plantation and went to the house which 
was near the landing. We asked permission to remain the night 
which was promptly refused; and my attempt to persuade was 
cut short by the man telling me that he did not entertain 
travellers, had promised himself never to permit another 
“Indian country man” to stay in his house. He had been treated 
badly by them. I told him that though I wore a blanket overcoat 
I was not a savage. He said it was no use talking—his mind 
was made up. Of course I left him, returned to the boat, and 
went down the river in the rain and rapidly increasing dark¬ 
ness. After travelling about an hour we saw a light on what 
we supposed was a bluff. Dick’s shooting was soon answered. 
He requested the person to come to the landing with a torch. 
With the assistance of the man we landed and carried our 
baggage up to the house where we were informed, travellers 
were sometimes entertained. At the door I was met by a lady 
who refused to receive us, saying that her husband was very 
sick. I then asked if there was a cabin in the yard we might 
stay in for the night. She replied there was no cabin except 
the kitchen. I said as it was raining very hard if she would 
permit I would go into the kitchen. A servant girl led the way. 
We found it a clean, neat cabin. I presented the man, who helped 
us up from the river, a half dollar and he aided Dick in making 
a good fire. Dick insisted upon me putting on dry clothes. I 
did so, and in a few minutes after I was comfortably situated. 

While Dick was preparing supper, the servant girl came in 
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to inform me that her mistress wished me to^her 
flip dwelling house. I followed the girl to partake ot her 

mistress’ hospitality. A sickman was lying on a mattress before 

ae toe and as I entered looked at me intently then broke into 

immoderate laughter. His wife, who evidently supposedtoehad 

gone out of his senses (as I must say I did also) exdaimed 

“What on earth is the matter with you? He re P lied > J ‘ 
laughing because you sent my old friend Gaines to the kitche . 

After welcoming we warmly he spoke of meeting me fre¬ 
quently in Huntsville while I was examining the and office 
there. We spent the time pleasantly until rather late in th 
night when I accepted the invitation to enjoy the comfort of a 

bed room. 

After a good breakfast we departed on our voyage to the 
mouth of the Arkansas. When we reached that place we crossed 
over to the east bank of the Mississippi. While I was speaking 
to the proprietor of a cabin for entertainment until the arrival 
of a steamer descending, we heard one approaching. Our bag¬ 
gage was put in the skiff; and I offered to give the skiff to 
the man if he would assist us in getting aboard. We had a 
comfortable passage to New Orleans. Remaining a day and 
night in the city, I took passage in the mail boat to Mobile 
and thence to Demopolis, reaching home about the last of 
February, having been absent nearly five months. 


It will be seen by the conversation which occurred be¬ 
tween the Secretary of War and myself, on the evening of the 
day the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was signed, that I 
engaged to leave with the exploring party very reluctantly; 
and that I consented from a sense of duty to my country and 
to the Indian tribes I had been so long associated with as the 
United States agent of the Choctaw trading house. I could not 
doubt that on my return I would receive the promised in¬ 
structions of the Secretary, jointly with Col. Reynolds, to carry 
out the wishes of the Government by the treaty between the 
Choctaws and between the government and the Chickasaws; 
and that in addition to my appointment of Exploring agent I 
would receive that of Commissioner for holding treaties with 
both tribes, and superintendent of their removal and subsistance. 
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And although Col. Reynolds and I made a joint report of the 
Exploration and the feeling of the two delegations in regard 
to the extent of the country examined, and its sufficiency for 
both tribes, and expected to receive special instructions soon 
after our return home, yet we heard nothing from Washington 
City. There was a rumor Gen. Jackson had some trouble with 
his cabinet and Maj. Eaton had been sent as Minister to Spain. 

Mr. Glover and I went actively to work closing our mer¬ 
cantile business. I was still in expectation of receiving instruc¬ 
tions from the War Department until June when I concluded 
Secretary Eaton had left no record of the verbal contract with 
me. I determined to commence business on my own account in 
Demopolis. I went to Mobile to make some purchases of goods 
when Mr. Jonathan Emanuel, who was carrying on a wholesale 
dry goods business, proposed a partnership with me. I was so 
well satisfied that we should agree upon the terms of the 
partnership that I declined to purchase goods and returned 
home to consult with my family. 

Mr. Emanuel was about setting out for New York to pur¬ 
chase goods. Before leaving Mobile I agreed to write to him 
at New York should my family willingly consent to move to 
Mobile. Also giving him my views about the terms of the 
partnership. 

In July Capt. Frank Armstrong, a worthy friend of mine, 
called upon me to state that he came to take the census of the 
Choctaw tribe and wished me to introduce him to the chiefs. I 
rode with him to Netuckijah’s residence introducing the Captain 
as my friend whose word the Indians might rely upon. When 
parting with Capt. Armstrong I gave him letters of introduc¬ 
tion to the other Chiefs. 

I do not remember that I told the Captain of my engage¬ 
ment with Secretary Eaton, but learned from him, after he 
had been several weeks taking the census, that his instructions 
required him to know from the Chiefs and Captains of each 
town when they would be ready to move, and they uniformly 
answered, “Whenever Mr. Gaines is ready.” This, Captain 
Armstrong repeated to the War office, which (I supposed) 
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produced a long letter from Gen. Gibson to me. Gen. Gibson 
was the Commissary General and managed the removal an 
subsistance of Indians. He enclosed me the appointment of 
Superintendent of removal and subsistance of Indians, which 
he urged me to accept “if only to break the ice and pave the 
way for future removals.” Such sums of money as I would 
require would be placed in the branch of the Bank of the U.S. 
at Mobile and at Vicksburg—that I might appoint as many 
assistants as I deemed necessary with such compensation as 
I might deem reasonable and proper, that no bond would be 
required of me, and that I should take the treaty for my in¬ 
structions. 


I could not refuse to accept though it was not in my in¬ 
terest to do so. But there appeared to be a necessity under the 

circumstances that I should. 

Accordingly I wrote to Gen. Gibson I felt it my duty to 
accept the appointment tendered me by the Secretary of War 
if it was “only to break the ice and pave the way for future 
removals.” I requested him to have thirty thousand dollars 
placed to my credit in the branch Bank of the United States at 
Mobile and the same amount in the Branch Bank at Vicksburg 
—in the meantime I would appoint assistants and begin the 

work. 


I appointed Thomas McKee my assistant to operate in 
Mushalatubba’s district, Dr. J. B. Earle and Gen. Sam Dale 
in Netuckijah’s and-in LaFleur’s. 


Mr. McGee employed trams, wagons and teamsters and 
soon got in motion several hundred families to cross the Mis¬ 
sissippi at Vicksburg, Sam Dale was sent to Netuckijah s resi¬ 
dence, with wagons and teams to get the Sucarnochee and other 
towns of Indians in the neighborhood. Dr. Earle was sent to 
the Chickasawha and Six Towns to get them in motion also 
for Vicksburg. Mr. -was dispatched to Lafleur’s. 


The plan I adopted of having active preparations going 
on in all the districts at the same time was successful, as I 
believed it would be, for the Indians in each district hearing 
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these operations were proceeding in all the other districts went 
actively to work to be in readiness. Had I been actively in one, 
the other districts would have been slow in preparing to move! 
I lost no time in riding to supply my assistants with money 
to pay for corn, etc. for the teams and provisions for the In¬ 
dians, and to see that my orders were strictly carried out. 

After these emigrants were fairly on the way to Vicksburg, 
I went forward to that place to engage steamboats and pur¬ 
chase necessary supplies. It was now October. I chartered two 
boats for the emigrants bound for the Red River slope, and 
one to transport such of them who wished to settle on the 
Arkansas slope of their new country. Mr. McGee moved off 

a number of families from Mushalatubba’s district crossing 
the river at Memphis. 

It was about the last of October before I could dispatch 
the two boats up Red River. About the same time the Indians 
desiring to settle on the Arkansas slope were ready to embark. 
Dr. Earle and I were going with them. Before leaving, I called 
at the bank and checked out two thousand dollars to carry 
with me. I had paid all the bills except my bill at the hotel. I 
went to the office where I had a desk given me by the pro¬ 
prietor to transact business. It was enclosed by a green curtain 
or screen to cut off intruders when I wished to be alone. I took 
the money out of my pocket, took from the package two hun¬ 
dred dollars, and wrapped the balance—$ 1 , 800 —in a piece of 
paper and inserted it in the waistband of my drawers. After 
paying the hotel bill I went to the landing and found the boat 
waiting for me. A man stepped on board at the same time and 
applied to the Captain for passage to some point on the river. 
He said, “I cannot take you, sir. The boat is chartered by Col. 
Gaines, an agent of the Government.” The stranger said he was 
sorry he could not be accommodated, that he belonged to the 
Commissary’s department and wished to reach Fort Towson as 
early as possible to have provisions in readiness for the Indian 
emigrants. I remarked, “If that is the case you have as good 
right to a passage as I have.” The Captain said, “Every berth is 
engaged in both cabins.” “He can have the upper berth in my 
stateroom,” I said. This matter settled we were soon steaming 
up the Mississippi. I walked around both cabins to relieve the 
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fears of the women and old people telling them that it was an 
easy and pleasant way to travel; and that there was no danger. 
Then I went below to quiet the families on deck. By the time 1 
got through with this, supper was announced. After supper I 
was so much fatigued by the labors of the day e ermine o 
go to bed. I was soon asleep, and have no recollection of waki g 
before sunrise next morning. While I was dressing I found the 
roll of bank notes was not in the lining of my drawers. lexam- 
ined the floor, the bed clothes and mattresses thoroughly but 
could not find the money. Sending for Dr. Earle X told him I was 
apprehensive the money had been stolen. He brought the Cap¬ 
tain. During the consultation which followed I remarked that t e 
cabin boy assisted me in undressing. The captain, remarking 
that if he had committed the theft he would soon find it ou , 
left the stateroom and in a few minutes returned saying e 
boy knew nothing about it. I then asked, “Where is the gentle¬ 
man who occupied the upper berth?” Dr. Earle and the Captain 
said that they had not noticed him that morning. The Captain 
searched for him in vain. One of the deck hands stated that 
while “wooding” about midnight he saw a well-dressed man 
walk off the boat but did not recollect seeing him return. 


I consulted with Dr. Earle what it was best to do. It was 
agreed he should proceed with the boat and I should return, on 
the first boat we met, to the woodyard where the man got off 
and take such measures to capture the thief as circumstances 
permitted. It was evening before we met a boat. I was placed 
on board; the Captain promised to land at the woodyard until 

I conversed with the proprietor. 


I was sitting quietly in the cabin when a gentleman came 
to me and said, “I am informed your name is Gaines, Sir, and 
that you have lost all your money.” I assented. He continued, 
“My name is Gaines. Don’t look so melancholy. I am told you 
reside in Alabama, therefore you are a considerable distance 
from home. If you wish it, I will lend you money enough to bear 
your expenses.” I thanked him for his kind offer—I had some 
money at Vicksburg. “It will afford me pleasure to lend the 
money,” he said, “Don’t decline because I am a rough looking 
fellow. I am a mechanic and have on board a large amount in 
wagons, carts and plows, manufactured in my shops. I hope you 



will go on to New Orleans with us. The boat will get to Vicks¬ 
burg tonight, but you need not stop there unless your business 
is of importance.” I was compelled to stop I told him—but hoped 
to meet him in New Orleans. 

The proprietor of the woodyard could give no information 
beyond what the deck hand told us. He expressed the opinion 
the thief would be hard to find, that it was more than probable 
he crossed the river and was in the swamp on the east side, that 
whether on one side or the other it would be like hunting a 
needle in a hay stack to look for him. He promised to write to 
me if he could gain any information. I determined to give up 
the search and return home as the terms of my partnership 
with Mr. Emanuel had been agreed upon in our correspondence. 
I went on to New Orleans, with my kinsman, and from there 
took the first mail steamer to Mobile, remain there for a week, 
then went up to Demopolis. 

Mr. Glover had made good progress in bringing our busi¬ 
ness to a close. Being satisfied with his arrangements, I re¬ 
turned to Mobile with my family taking rooms at Culloms hotel. 

The new firm of Emanuel & Gaines was doing a good busi¬ 
ness. Our two clerks Mr. Sam 1 W. Allen and Henry Lazrus, and 
our bookkeeper Mr. Schuyler, were active business men. Mr. 
Emanuel left little for me to do the balance of the winter and 

spring which was a holiday I enjoyed after my late laborious 
public service. 

I returned to Demopolis with my family the last of June 
intending to recommence the removal of the Indians when I 
learned that my old friend Armstrong was in the western part 
of the nation at work as my successor. Before leaving Mobile, 
all assistants had rendered their accounts for money disbursed 
by them in the removal and subsistence of Indians, and I had 
transmitted my accounts, including theirs, to the War Depart¬ 
ment for settlement. I was rather pleased than otherwise to be 
relieved from my public duties, as my time could be more profit¬ 
ably employed in my new business. My letter to Commissary 
General Gibson in reply to his letter persuading me to accept 
the office “if only to break the ice and pave the way for future 



removals” might be fairly considered as intending nothing more. 

Returning to Mobile with my family in October, I took 
rooms at White’s hotel. Early in the succeeding spring I rented 
Mr. Swift’s place opposite the Nursury, on Spring Hill road, 

intending to spend the summer. 

Soon after the meeting of the Legislature in November of 
this year a law was passed for the establishment of the Branch 
of the Bank of Alabama at Mobile, the President and directors 
to be elected by the Legislature. I was not a little surprised 
when I learned I was elected President as I had never solicite 
or thought of the office. The capital was fixed at a million and 
a half dollars; and State bonds were authorized to be issued, 
and sold for capital for this branch and those at Decatur and 

Montgomery. 

No time was lost in organizing my board of directors. I 
was appointed an agent of the Bank to sell its fifteen hundre 
thousand dollars of bonds. I started at once for New York via 
Tuscaloosa to get the bonds. On my arrival at Tuscaloosa, Gov. 
Gayle told me the bonds had not been executed but that they 
would be as early as practicable, which would detain me a week 

in Tuscaloosa. 

Before the end of the week the Legislature passed a law 
authorizing me to sell the bonds issued by the State to furnish 
capital for the three branches, above named, amounting to three 
millions five hundred thousand dollars and also authorizing me 
to appoint an assistant if I deemed it necessary. 

I was furnished with a manuscript copy of the law with 
the signature of the Governor and the great seal of the State 
affixed. With this and the bonds I proceeded on my journey. 
When I reached Washington I deemed it advisable to spend a 
few days there as much excitement prevailed throughout the 
country about affairs in South Carolina. Gen. Jackson was then 
President of the United States. I lost no time, after obtaining 
comfortable quarters at a hotel, in calling on the President who 
received me with the warmth of an old friend. When I told him 
my business North, he advised me to spend several days in 
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Washington and become acquainted with the members of Con¬ 
gress from Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

As I was taking leave of him he said, “You must dine with 
me day after tomorow. Come an hour before dinner so that we 
can talk of old times.” Accordingly I attended the dinner party 
which was composed chiefly of members of the cabinet, foreign 
ministers, and members of Congress. When we went in to din¬ 
ner Gen. Jackson asked me to take the seat next to him, on the 
right. Toward the close of the dinner a gentleman at the other 
end, of the table asked the President to take wine with him. He 
replied, “My physician has advised me not to take wine. My 
friend, Mr. Gaines, on my right who has supported me on a 
more serious occasion will, I am sure, be my substitute now,” 
filling my glass as he ceased speaking. I received a bow from 
the gentleman, a foreign minister, returning it, we took wine 
together. 

I was invited next day by the Hon. Wm. R. King to take 
wine with the Hon. /James Buchanan and himself. Their’s was 
good wine—excellent. My mission became the subject of con¬ 
versation. Mr. Buchanan seemed highly pleased with the ac¬ 
count I gave him of the resources of Alabama, and the advan¬ 
tages of Mobile for a great commercial city, regretted he was 
not able to invest in our bonds but said he would recommend 
them to his friends in Philadelphia. I called upon the President 
the day before I left Washington. I stated to him that it was 
probable that I might deem it the interest of my state to pro¬ 
ceed to Europe and offer the bonds for sale. In that event I 
would like letters to our minister in London introducing me as 
the agent of the young and promising State of Alabama. He 
said I should have the letters. I spoke about the existing politi¬ 
cal excitement in South Carolina. He remarked, “You are en¬ 
deavoring to obtain an expression of my opinion as to the result 
of the excitement you speak of. Go to Philadelphia and New 
York, offer your bonds to the capitalists—I think you will find 
purchasers. If not write me and I will have you supplied with 
documents which will make you favorably known in England.” 

I went to Philadelphia where I spent a week. Arriving in 
New York I delivered my letters of introduction, called upon 
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Bankers and Capitalists, offered the bonds for sale but as I ex¬ 
pected I was everywhere met with the remark that Southern 
State bonds were not in demand at that time.” 

After spending several weeks here I went to Boston find¬ 
ing the Capitalists there were less inclined to purchase. After 
a week’s absence I returned to New York where I imagined I 
had “a nibble” before going to Boston, from a worthy gentle¬ 
man to whom I had brought letters of introduction from Mobile. 
He usually called upon me after supper, spending an hour or 
two in friendly conversation. On the second night after my re¬ 
turn he visited me, and I thought looked unusually grave. I in¬ 
quired if he had had any late news from Mobile? He said that 
he received a letter the day before from our mutual friend Mr. 
Leavens (one of the directors of the new State Branch Bank) 
“It is a private letter,” he said, “but I think I ought to show it 
to you. Here it is.” Mr. Leavens wrote:—“The board is becom¬ 
ing very impatient at what they consider the tardiness of our 
President. It was suggested at our last meeting to send on some 
person to aid him, or as his successor but I opposed the meas¬ 
ure.” I handed the letter back to the gentleman, opened my port¬ 
folio and taking out the manuscript copy of the act appointing 
me sole agent for the sale of bonds issued by the State of Ala¬ 
bama, said, “Our friend Leavens does not seem to know that 
the Legislature, when I called on the governor for the bonds and 
was waiting for their execution, passed this law.” Handing him 
the copy I continued, “Don’t you think the gentleman sent here 
to aid or succeed me would make an awkward figure?” He read 
the law then answered “I think so. It is very unusual, I believe, 
for States to appoint agents in this way. This is highly compli¬ 
mentary to you.” A long conversation followed, on the resources 
of Alabama and commercial prospects of Mobile. 

On leaving he said, “I will see you tomorrow,” I imagined 
I felt his visit to be a second “nibble” at the bonds. His visits 
continued almost every night our conversations generally being 
on the supject of my mission. He told me what he thought could 
be obtained for the bonds, terms of payments, interest and prin¬ 
cipal payable in Liverpool. I offered the bonds at par, interest 
and principal in New York or Mobile. Becoming tired of the 
negotiation I concluded I would call upon Mr. Gallitin, the Pres- 
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ident of one of the banks in the city, and have a conversation 
about the sale of the bonds in Europe. I carried with me the 
copy of the law appointing me agent. He was of the opinion 
that the bonds could be sold in Europe quite as advantageously 
as if sold, at my offer, in New York. I asked him if he could be 
induced to go with me? He replied that he should like it very 
much if Mrs. Gallitin would consent to go with him. He stated 
that while Secretary of the Treasury he had correspondents in 
Europe which he had kept alive ever since for the benefit of 
his bank. I remarked if I did not succeed in making a sale in the 
course of a week or two I would go there, in that event I would 
remunerate him handsomely if he would go with me. He re¬ 
plied, “There will be a party at my house tonight. Come to it 
and make a speech to Mrs. Gallitin on the subject.” I consented. 
Fortunately my tailor that day brought home a new suit of 
clothes made in the latest fashion. I found a large party at Mr. 
Gallitin’s. Leading me to the back part of the parlor where Mrs. 
Gallitin was sitting with some ladies he introduced me 
as the brother of Gen. Gaines. Mrs. Gallitin received me 
very cordially remarking that my brother was a favor¬ 
ite of hers, their acquainteance having begun when he 
was a lieutenant. I thought this a good opportunity to make 
the “speech,” and said “I am permitted by Mr. Gallitin to make 
a speech to you, madame. I have been here more than a month 
as a financial agent of Alabama to sell some bonds but so far 
have been unsuccessful; and if I cannot sell them in the next 
two weeks I must go to Europe to sell them. Mr. Gallitin in that 
event consents to go with me provided you will accompany him. 
Now, madame, if you will consent I promise that you shall 
choose the ship and have everything your own until we return, 
except the business which Mr. Gallitin and I must manage.” She 
answered that she would like to go very well and would think 
of my proposition. 

Next day several of my acquaintances said to me, “So you 
are going to Europe.” My answer was that I would go if I did 
not succeed soon in selling the bonds in New York. At night 
the gentleman, before mentioned, called upon me after supper 
as usual. “I hear you are going to Europe, Mr. Gaines.” “Yes,” 
I said, “unless some of the New York capitalists purchase the 
bonds.” We were sitting beside a table on which were writing 
materials. He remarked the bonds were not in form for the 
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market. I said I could return them to Tuscaloosa and have others 
executed in a more desirable form. “If you have made up your 
mind that the interest and principal should be paid only in the 
United States then make both payable at the Phoenix Bank 
here; and the purchasers of the bonds might possibly contract 
with the bank to pay both as some banking house in England. 
Such a contract might be printed on the back of the bonds 
which would make them marketable in England. Think of it, 
and we will talk the matter over tomorrow night.” 

Accordingly next evening he came. Taking our seats at my 
little business table I said, “We have talked a good deal upon 
this subject now, write down what you think can be done in 
New York if the Bonds are replaced by others in the form you 
suggested, then I will write what I think my State will be satis¬ 
fied to do.” He commenced by writing:—“It is my opinion that 
if Alabama will replace the bonds, neatly executed on better 
paper, with interest and principal payable at Phoenix Bank, 
New York, semiannually, with the interest coupons on the 
margin of each bond, they might be sold in New York pro¬ 
vided the bank will contract with a banking house in England 
to furnish funds in payment of the coupons and the bonds as 
they fall due, in that country. This contract between the 
Phoenix Bank and the banking house in England might be 
printed on the bonds here.” I wrote“Alabama will execute 
new bonds in the form you suggest—coupons and bonds pay¬ 
able at the Phoenix Bank.” He was of this opinion: the bonds 
might be sold at par Alabama paying the rate of exchange be¬ 
tween New York and Liverpool at the date of each payment. I 
wrote that Alabama would have nothing to do with the rate of 
exchange. She expected par for the bonds, and would pay the 
coupons and bonds promptly at the Phoenix Bank. He replied 
it was no use in prosecuting the matter any further—the bonds 
could not be sold at that time on the terms I demanded. He de¬ 
parted somewhat out of humor. 

On his return next night I proposed to resume the subject. 
He remarked we could do nothing, that he had had a conversa¬ 
tion with the President of the Phoenix Bank, who told him the 
Bank would willingly collect and pay the interest and principal; 
and would readily contract with a first class banking house in 
England to pay the coupons and bonds promptly, such contract 
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being executed on the back of the bonds would render them sal¬ 
able in England and give them a preference over bonds, princi¬ 
pal and interest made directly payable by the State of England. 
After more conversation and a continuation of our suppositions 
writing he said he believed his friends would take half of the 
bonds with the privilege of taking the other half after paying 
for the first in satisfactory installments. He proposed that at 
our next meeting we should each engage a confidential lawyer 
to draw up a contract, in conformity to what we had both writ¬ 
ten, which he would submit to his friends. If satisfactory to 
them it would be executed on their part, but this like our 
discussions must be confidential until after the payment of the 
first installment the better to enable his friends to negotiate 
their drafts on England, The contract was drawn up, approved 
by us, submitted to his friends and the day after was executed. 

It will be seen by the foregoing paragraph that I was 
placed in a dilemma as I would have to leave New York with¬ 
out even informing Mr. Gallitin that I had sold the bonds. 

I lost no time in returning home via Tuscaloosa where I 
returned the first bonds issued to the State Department and 
placing in the hands of the Governor a copy of the contract with 
form of bonds to be issued which he promised to have executed 
as early as practicable and in time to be sent to the Phoenix 
Bank for payment of the first installment. In the meantime 
notes for our Branch Bank at Mobile had been prepared. The 
Bank was soon put in operation. The new banking house on the 
corner of Royal and St. Francis streets was built, with superior 
vaults, &c. The operations of the institution the first year was 
very satisfactory, I was re-elected President without opposi¬ 
tion, and there was but little change in the Directory. The sec¬ 
ond year’s operations were also satisfactory to the Legislature 
and I was again re-elected without opposition but there were 
several new directors elected from different parts of the State. 
The Bank began to show some of the evils of the State banking 
system, exclusively State property. Speeches were made at our 
discount table advocating the discount of notes supposed to be 
weak and unsafe. 


State politics more and more every year weakened the 
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bank; and, although our branch became a d ^* 0r ^ 

pH i ovine every favor the Government could safely grant, it 
was unable to continue specie payments during the tawmcm 
crisis produced by the refusal of Congress to recharter the Bank 
of the United States after its suspension. In 1837, 1 had for the 
first time powerful opposition to my re-election. I was, how 
ever, elected and served out the year 1838 with the determina¬ 
tion to serve no longer. I required rest as my health was a good 

deal impaired. 

Our State Bank with all its branches became so deranged 
and embarrassed by the financial crisis, just passe ’ 

that the Legislature, having lost confidence m State bankin , 
took measures to wind them up. It must, however, be admitted 
that they had been instrumental is developing the resources of 
the new State, and facilitating commerce. Mobile from an ordi¬ 
nary town grew to an important commercial city. 


In the early part of the summer of 1843 my health was so 
much impaired my physician ordered me to the mountains of 
Virginia for the benefit of the air and mineral waters. Mrs. 
Gaines and I proceed via of New Orleans and the Mississippi 
and Ohio to Guyanlotte—thence by stage to the White Sulphur 
Springs. The water of that and several other mineral springs 
during the summer benefitted me. The pleasant weather of 
September, which had contributed much to the restoration ol 
my health, enabled me to take a retrospective view of the state 
of my affairs for the past two or three years. I again went to 
work with them by addressing a letter to the Secretary of War 
stating that before I left home a writ had been served upon me 
for an alleged balance of about four hundred dollars due the 
government when in fact the government was indebted to me 
several thousand dollars; and I requested the favor of him to 
direct the re-eXamination of my accounts, by the proper ac¬ 
counting officer, and to instruct him to correspond with me 
here in relation to any items requiring explanation, as I would 
remain here some weeks longer for the benefit of my health. I 
waited several weeks without receiving an answer, therefore 
determined to go to Washington and urge a final settlement of 
my accounts. Upon arriving in that city I took lodging at Wil¬ 
lard’s Hotel, and early next morning called upon the Secretary 
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of War, Judge Porter. I thought he received me coldly. I told 
him that I had addressed a letter to him from White Sulphur 
Springs several weeks ago and hoped to have received an an¬ 
swer but none had come to hand. He inquired, “What was the 
subject of the letter?” I informed him. He then inquired, “What 
were the services ?” Upon telling him, he said, “I must have re¬ 
ferred your letter to Mr. Crawford of the Indian Bureau,” di¬ 
recting me to his office. Mr. Crawford informed me such a 
letter had been referred to him. He said that on inquiring at 
the third Auditor’s office he found many accounts closed, and 
that- they would not be reopened for further examination. I in¬ 
formed him that the service had been urged upon me by Major 
Eaton, then Secretary of War, and Commissary General Gibson ; 
that it had been performed by me at no little sacrifice of my 
interests, because it seemed to be a necessity, under then exist¬ 
ing circumstances,—to save bloodshed and preserve peace 
among the Choctaws in one case and to remove them willingly 
in the other. Mr. Crawford was cold and “crusty.” Leav¬ 
ing him I returned to my hotel to reflect upon what I should do 
next. I had left at home all the papers relating to the service. 

I made up my mind to call the following morning on Gen. Gib¬ 
son for copies of his letters to me on the subject of removal and 
subsistence of Indians; and through him to obtain from the 
War Department evidence of the promises of Secretary Eaton 
made to me on the Treaty ground at Dancing Rabbit Creek. Ac¬ 
cordingly I went to Gen. Gibson’s office. He promised to do as 
I requested. I called next day for the copies, etc. He furnished 
me with copies of his- own letters, but could find neither record 
or any paper in the War office of Maj. Eaton’s verbal prom¬ 
ises to me. He said that about the time Maj. Eaton returned 
from the Southwest there was some trouble in General Jack¬ 
son’s cabinet, and Maj. Eaton was appointed Minister to Spain. 
In consequence of the change and excitement it was probable 
he may have omitted to have made any memorandum of his 
verbal agreement with me. I read the copies while in General 
Gibson’s office—one, enclosing me the appointment of Supt. 
of removal and subsistence of Indians, urged me to accept “if 
it was only to break the ice and pave the way for future re¬ 
movals”—saying that my requisitions for money should be 
promptly complied with and no bond would be asked of me; 
and no instructions given me but the treaty for removal, &c. 
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My answer to this was that I accepted the appointment though 
at much personal sacrifice. Gen, Gibson’s second letter, after I 
had made the first removal in the fall of the year before atated 
that “it was determined to continue the removal of the Indians 

under ’the ^uperin tendance of officers of the W’ 

■stand in e bv me when I read this. I looked up saying, General, 
how did yon happen to write this lie!” He replied in evident 
anger “What do you mean, sir?” “When this sentence was 
written,” I said, “my successor, a citizen like myself, was ac- 
tually among the Indians, as my successor making prepara- 
to to recommence their removal.” “That letter/’ said the 
General, “was dictated by the Secretary of War, who stood by 
me while I was writing it.” “I thought so,” I said, for you 
know, General, I accepted the appointment reluctantly upon 
your urging me to, accept, ‘if only to break the ice and pave the 

way for future removals’.”— 


I returned to Secretary Porter’s. Not finding him m I set 
out for my hotel. It was raining as I stepped out on the portico. 
Upon opening my umbrella the secretary passed by me when 
one of the ribs, I think, gave him a little scratch on the face. I 
apologized, saying, that I had called at his office to hand him 
some copies of correspondence, furnished by Gen. Gibson, which 
he would oblige me by putting in his pocket and reading them 
when he returned to his office; I would call on him next day for 
his decision on my petition for the re-examination of my public 
accounts. His reply to this was, “I am on my way to attend a 
cabinet meeting.” By this time we had reached the White 

House_we were walking during the foregoing conversation 

so, when he made this remark we separated. When I called, at 
his office next morning I was informed he had gone to Phila¬ 


delphia. No message was left for me. 


Returning to my hotel, I addressed a letter to President 
Tyler giving him the substance of the details of Secretary 
Eaton’s promises to me; and of the necessity of accepting the 
verbal appointment, also of my acceptance of the appointment 
of Superintendent of removal and subsistance of Indians, my 
letter from White Sulphur Springs to the Secretary, and the 
incidents relating to the case since my arrival in Washington, 
concluding by requesting the President to order my accounts 
reopened, examined and settled. 
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Two or three days after dispatching this letter, I called 
upon the President. He told me he had read my interesting letter 
and was of the opinion I had been badly treated, that Secretary 
Porter was called to Philadelphia by sickness in his family 
there. When he returned he would act upon my petition and 
would do what was right in the matter. It was not customary 
to issue such an order as I requested but he would have a con¬ 
versation with Porter about my affairs as soon as he returned. 

I was now pretty certain I should be detained in Washing¬ 
ton for several weeks, therefore the state of my purse rendered 
it necessary our expenses should be moderated by going to a 
boarding house. Mrs. Gaines expressing herself willing, I deter¬ 
mined to look out next day for a boarding house, and accord¬ 
ingly ordered my bill. Mr. Williard called upon me to inquire 
whether I was dissatisfied with my room or treatment. I told 
him I was not but found I would be detained in the city for sev¬ 
eral weeks; the state of my purse rendered it necessary I should 
have cheaper board than I could expect in a hotel. Asking him 
to recommend a comfortable establishment, he said, “I wish 
you to remain with us. I will make your bill as moderate as 
could be afforded at any good boarding house, and you can pay 
it after you return home. I have a handsome suite of rooms 
vacated today which you can have it you consent to stay. If you 
prefer it your meals shall be served in your own dining room.” 

I could not refuse such an offer so that evening we were 
in possession of the best suite of rooms in the hotel. 

A week or two of leisure was now before us which was 
rendered very pleasant by the attentions of my brother’s friends 
and seeing the sights the Capitol offered at that period. 

I lost no time in calling on Secretary Porter after his re¬ 
turn. I was received with an apology for his sudden departure 
without leaving a message for me. He said he was ready for 
the re-examination of my accounts—a comfortable room was 
being prepared for the accommodation of the gentlemen who 
were to examine them; and for myself, as it was desirable that 
I should be present to make such explanations as justice might 
require. He asked me to come to his office at ten o’clock next 
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morning when he would introduce me to the accountant and 
the meeting should be commenced. 

• ■ .. * i 1 ' 

I accordingly called at the Secretary’s office at the time 
mentioned, was introduced to the clerk, then shown into a com¬ 
fortable room. The clerk was a lawyer by profession. He was an 
interesting, intelligent gentleman which rendered my attend¬ 
ance there as agreeable as it was necessary. 

The re-examination was completed in about a week. When 
it was reported to the Secretary of War, he issued an order 
discharging the suit against me, and allowing me about two 
thousand four hundred dollars. He expressed the opinion I was 
entitled to more by the verbal promises of Secretary Eaton. I 
petitioned Congress at once for a further allowance for leading 
the exploring party, in conformance to my verbal engagements 
at the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, at great personal sac¬ 
rifice to myself to quiet the discontented Indians and prevent 
bloodshed. Congress did not seem to understand the personal 
and pecuniary sacrifice I encountered by suddenly leaving my 
mercantile business for so long an absence required for explor¬ 
ing the new and wild country of the Choctaws acquired at the 
treaty of Doak’s Stand, their removal, and aiding in bringing 
about a sale of a portion of their territory to the Chickasaw 
tribe thereby “paving the way” for the sale of the lands be¬ 
longing to both tribes on this side of the Mississippi River. 
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GAINES 

DEATH OF A GOOD MAN 
From the Hayneville Examiner 

Hon. George Strother Gaines died at State Line, Missis¬ 
sippi, in Feb. 1873, at the age of 89 years. He came to Alabama 
in 1805—sixty-eight years ago—and it was over him that 
Colonel Aaron Burr, ex-vice president of the union, watched as 
he lay afflicted of a fever at St. Stephens, in 1806. He sent news 
of the massacre at Fort Mimms to General Jackson in 1813, and 
explored the west for a home for the Choctaws in 1829. He was 
a Senator from Marengo and Clarke in 1825—forty-eight years 
ago—and owned the first “store” at the town of Demopolis. For 
many years he was president of the branch bank at Mobile. 
When General Jackson was about to retire from the presidency, 
he stood on the porch of the White House, and, in presence of 
Mr. Gaines, told the president elect, Mr. Van Buren, that if 
Mr. G. should ever apply for an office, he hoped that he would 
not refuse him; “for,” said General J. “Mr. Gaines will ask for 
no position he cannot fill.” The town of Gainesville, in Sumter 
County, was named for Mr. Gaines in consequence of the inci¬ 
dent, so flattering to him, to be found in “Brewer’s Alabama,” 
page 526. He was truly a noble man, with but one side to his 
honorable nature. And he deserved to live out the full measure 
of a useful life, if life be a blissful existence. Born in 1784, he 
was a young man when the century began. He was the brother 
of Major General E. P. Gaines, and uncle of Hon. F. S. Lyon, 
of Marengo. His eye had glanced over the most memorable pe¬ 
riod of the world’s history; and he had lived from the simplic¬ 
ity of the old time to the grossness of the present without being 
corrupted by its vices and follies. There are but few men like 
George S. Gaines was, and the fact is a grievous one. 


The Southern Argus, Selma, Ala., Feb. 21, 1873. 
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FORT STODDARD IN 1799: 

SEVEN LETTERS OF 

CAPTAIN BARTHOLOMEW SCHAUMBURGH 

Edited by 
Jack D. L. Holmes 1 

Although there is relatively more information available on 
Fort Stoddart during the period of the Creek Wars, there is 
reason to believe that diligent research in state, local and na¬ 
tional archives may uncover data on the founding and early 
history of the fort. The existence of these seven letters is a case 
in point. No Alabama historian has made use of them in telling 
the story of the early days of Fort Stoddart. 

Presumably named for the first United States Secretary 
of the Navy, Benjamin Stoddert (1798-1801), 2 it was located 
on Ward’s Bluff, “on the right bank of the Mobile River and 
about 4 m. [iles] below the junction of the Tombigbee and Ala¬ 
bama Rivers.”* It was constructed during July, 1799 by two 
companies of American troops under the immediate command 
of Captain Bartholomew Schaumburgh of the 2d U.S. In¬ 
fantry. 4 


x The author is associate professor of history at the Birmingham 
Center of the University of Alabama. 

2 There is considerabe variation in the spelling of the fort. It appears 
at Stoddert, Stoddard, and Stodderd. The most common is Stoddart, 
which was used by contemporary writers. Cf. spelling of Major Amos 
Stoddard, author of Sketches Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana 
(Philadelphia, 1812). 

s Peter J. Hamilton and Thomas M. Owen (eds.), “Topographical 
Notes and Observations on the Alabama River, August, 1814, by Major 
Howell Tatum,” Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society, II 
(1897-1898), 171. Cf. H. S. Halbert and T. H. Ball, The Creek War of 
1813 and 1814 (Chicago, 1895), 29, who say Fort Stoddart was estab¬ 
lished three miles below the confluence of the Alabama and Tombigbee 
Rivers, five by water, and about six miles above the Spanish line 
(thirty-one degrees). 

4 Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama (reprint ed., Birming¬ 
ham, 1962), 461; Clarence E. Carter (ed.), The Territory of Mississippi, 
1798-1817, Vol. V, The Territorial Papers of the United States (Wash¬ 
ington, 1937), 213, note. 
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The fort consisted of a regular frontier-style stockade with 
four bastions or block-houses and was situated on the site of the 
later Mount Vernon arsenal landing. 5 According to 1 ia • 
Jenkins the fort developed into a thriving settlement complete 
with civil and admiralty courts. It was an important portof 
Tntrv and boasted one of the earliest newspapers. In 1807 
Aaron Burr was imprisoned at Fort Stoddart, and six years 

X General James Wilkinson led American troops torn the 
fort to Mobile, where he received possession of that town f o 

Spain. 6 

Apparently the first commander of Fort Stoddart was 

Captain^Bartholomew Schaumburgh. Born in 
listed from Pennsylvania as an Ensign in the First Infantry on 
March 4 1791. He was promoted to lieutenant on March , , 

Tnd on September 4 of that year, joined the Fhs Sub-Legmm 
He received his captain’s commission on June 30,1794. a “ d w 
transferred to the Second Infantry on November 1, 1796. 

How long Captain Schaumburgh remained in c0 ““ a ” d a * 
Fort Stoddart is not definitely known. Hamilton and Owen 
state it was until 1804,' but this is unlikely. In ,July, 8001 Majo 
Thomas Cushing, commanding the troops on the Ml fT ipp ‘ 
Tombigbee Rivers, ordered Captain Schaumburgh 
Fort Stoddart to Lieutenant John McClary and retire to head¬ 
quarters.* Moreover, on June 1, 1802, Schaumburgh was honor¬ 
ably discharged, although he returned to serve the a rmy as 
major and deputy quartermaster-general on May 15, 181 . 
again discharged on June 15, 1815, he died on December 8, 

1835.” 

Captain Schaumburgh’s warm sense of humor and good- 


"Pickett Alabama, 461, says only one bastion was built. 

«Wimam H Jenkins, “Alabama Forts, 1700-1838,” Alabama Revrew, 

XI1 ’"Francis^B^HeUman ^colp.) , Historical Register and Dictionary of 
the United States Army... (2 vols.; Washington, 1903),,L 863^ 

Hamilton and Owen (eds.), “Topographical Notes 171, note. 
''Cushing to Shamiburgh [sic], Loftus Heights (Miss.), U Y * 
1800, in Letter Book of Major Thomas Cushing, U. S. National Archives, 
Record Group 98, Post-Revolutionary Commands, Vol. 154. 

10 Heitman (comp.), Historical Register, I, 863. 



natured, convivial habits are indicated in his letters. There is 
a story about his performing one of the earliest “American” 
marriage ceremonies in Alabama in 1800. Two young lovers 
named Daniel Johnson and Elizabeth Linder arrived at Ft. 
Stoddart on Christmas night in the company of their well- 
wishers. It seems the parents objected to their getting mar¬ 
ried so they pleaded with the “good-natured old German” com¬ 
mander, Captain Schaumburgh, to perform the nuptials. At 
first he declined, but after several rounds of egg-nog, he took 
the young couple, joined their hands and pronounced in his 
stentorian voice, “Go home! Behave yourselves—multiply and 
replenish the Tensaw Country.” This rather unofficial cere¬ 
mony was evidently quite effective, for residents claimed the 
couple lived many years as man and wife. 11 


It is surprising that the following letters have not been 
utilized previously. In 1896 and 1899 Peter J. Hamilton di¬ 
rected inquiries to the War Department to discover informa¬ 
tion concerning the Spanish and early American forts in Ala¬ 
bama. The assistant adjutant general replied, “Owing to a fire 
at the War Department in 1809, and to the burning of the pub¬ 
lic buildings in this city by the British in 1815 [sic], all public 
records prior to the latter date are very meagre, and no papers 
have been discovered possessing any interest to your in¬ 
quiry. . . 

In the letter-books of Major Thomas Cushing, however, 
appear numerous references to Alabama and Mississippi dur¬ 
ing the years of transition from Spanish to American domin¬ 
ion. 13 The following seven letters form an interesting sketch of 
a little-known period in the history of Alabama. 


ir Pickett, Alabama, 464-65. This story about the “merry-hearted 
German” is repeated in Halbert and Ball, Creek War, 31. 

“Peter J. Hamilton to War Department, Mobile, October 7, 1896, 
January 28, 1899, and J. C. Gilmore to Hamilton, War Department, 
Washington, November 10, 1896, in U.S. National Archives, Record 
Group 94, Reservation File, Ft. St. Stephens, Alabama. 

“Letter-book of Major Thomas Cushing, Letters Received, in ibid., 
Record Group 98, Post Revolutionary Commands, Vol. 154. 
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Schaumburgh to Cushing, Fort Stoddart, July 19, 1799. 

Sir 

Enclosed I have the honor to transmit to you Returns of 
the Troops—Ordinance, Quarter Master—Hospital department 
& Contractors Stores—and beg you to be so good as to examine 
the return of the hospital department in particular minutely, 
and you will find the state of the medicine miserable.—“ 

In a letter lately received from the Command, in Chief, 
dated New Orleans June Fifth, I am admonished for extrava¬ 
gance in purchasing fifteen Gallons of Brandy, Thirty Gallons 
of Wine, and Fifty pounds of Chocolate, for the use of the 
Hospital.— 

I thought indeed that I acted very economically when I 
made the purchase—because I calculated that every man of my 
detachment would have to share of the [sic] prevalent fevers 
of this Country (and which I already experience) in that case, 
surely one and a half quart of wine for each man cannot be 
called extravagance—besides I have been sent here without al¬ 
most any medicine which Doctor Carmichael must testify.—and 
that small parcel that was sent is long since expended.—* 

My men are getting already sickly and the sickly season 
(which is August & September) has not arrived yet.— 

Since my last return I have lost my drummer by death, & 
I sincerely believe for want of Medicine—I pray you Sir, should 


“Cushing was also hurting for medical supplies. He wrote to Gen¬ 
eral James Wilkinson complaining about the detention of medicines at 
Fort Massac and warned that “the lives of many valuable men might 
have been saved, who, in all probability are doomed to fall in conse¬ 
quence of the detention..Cushing to Wilkinson, Camp Mulberry 
Vale, July 22, 1799, in ibid., Vol. 153. 

“On the use of wine for medicinal purposes and the prevalence of 
fevers in 1799, see Jack D. L. Holmes, “Medical Practice in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley during the Spanish Period, 1769-1803,” Alabama 
Journal of Medical Sciences, I, No. 3 (July, 1964), 332-36. 
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you have received a supply of medicine, to consider my sit¬ 
uation. 

Doctor Hogland arrived here without any thing, no not 
even a Chirurgical Instrument—If one of my men should be so 
unfortunate as to break an arm or leg & should [it] be neces¬ 
sary to amputate the limb, I should have to chop it off with a 
broad ax.— 

My ordinance stores are also deficient particularly powder 
and slow match, the last article which is absolutely necessary I 
have not a particle of—if any thing should turn up in this 
Quarter, (which we cannot foresee) and I should have to use 
my cannons I should be obliged to run about the Fort with a 
fire brand in my hands to fire the pieces.— 

I come on but slowly with Fortifying—the weather is so 
extremely hot that I can’t work more than eight hours each 
day—I have however raised my Bastions (four in Number) to 
such height that they will serve as a tolerable defence, one of 
the Barracks the back of which forms a curtain towards the 
river is raised, & fit to be occupied—and by the last of next 
month I expect I shall be enabled to move in the Fort. 

I have had three desertions from this place, but have been 
fortunate enough to retake them, they went to Mobile where 
they were overtaken by Lieut. Campbell, 16 and report thereof 
been made to the Spanish Commanding Officer 17 they were de¬ 
livered up to me—I have had them tried and punished—& I hope 
the good & faithful performance on the Spanish part of the en¬ 
gagement made between our General & Governor Gayoso re- 


16 Probably Lieutenant Joseph Campbell, who enlisted in Pennsyl¬ 
vania as Ensign in the Second Sub-iLegion on May 12, 1794, received 
his lieutenant’s commission on October 20, 1794, and transferred to 
the First Arts and Engineers on November 1, 1796. He resigned from 
the army on February 28, 1800. Heitman (comp.), Historical Register, 
I, 278. 

17 The Spanish commandant of Mobile was Captain l Manuel de 
Lanzos. For a biographical sketch, see Jack D. L. Holmes, “Gallegos 
notables en la Luisiana,” Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos, Fasciculo 
LV1I (1964), 113-16. 
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specting deserters, will prevent desertion from my detachment 
in future— 18 

A man lately from Georgia reports that France had de¬ 
clared war against us—& that he actually had seen the declara¬ 
tion—have such things happened? Pray what part will Spain 
act in that case?— 

The Savages in this quarter, (meaning the Chactaws) [sic] 
are peaceable, they now & then steal a cow from the inhabitants 
but they do no other harm. 

The Creeks are insolent to extreme—I have had parties of 
150 Strong with me, and very often for their insolence I have 
wished to have had it in my power to send them to hell.—They 
have even gone so far, when they could not get from me what 
they wanted, to ask me, "Who gave me permission to come 
here, cut their trees down & build a Fort—The Spaniards 
still continue to give provisions to our Indians—” and they 
will often tell me when I refuse their extravagant demands that 
although "they now belong to the Americans, yet their friend 
the Spanish used them much better”—The Commissary at Mo¬ 
bile has issued not less than 8,000 Barrels of corn to the Indians 
since August last.— 

This day Lieut. McCrary 18 leaves this place for New Orleans 


“The agreement between Brigade Major Lovell, acting for General 
James Wilkinson, and the governor-general of Louisiana, ^ Manuel Gay - 
oso de Lemos,;was signed in February, 1799. It provided for a mutual 
return of deserters. The agreement was renewed by Gayoso in March, 
1799. Gayoso to Conde de Santa Clara, No. 24, Confidential, New 
Orleans, February 26, 1799, Archivo General de Indias (Sevilla, Spain), 
Papeles Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba (hereafter cited as AGI, PC), 
legajo 1502-ib; Gayoso to Wilkinson, New Orleans, April 15, 1799, draft, 
AGI, PC, leg. 215-b; Jack D. L. Holmes, “The Two Series of the Moni- 
teur de la Louisiana, ” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, LXIV, 
No. 6 (June, 1960), 327-28. 

“Lieutenant John McClary of New Hampshire, enlisted as an Ensign 
in the Second Sub-Legion on May 12,1794. He was transferred to the 
2d Infantry on November 1, 1796. He received his lieutenant’s com¬ 
mission on March 3, 1799, and had taken possession of Fort St. Stephens 
on May 5, 1799. He was made a captain on July 1, 1801, and on April 
1, 1802 transferred to the 1st Infantry. He died November 15, 1807. 
Heitman (comp.), Historical Register, I, 655; Petition to Congress by 
the Grand Jury of Washington District, September, 1806, in Carter (ed.), 
Mississippi Territory, 480; Pickett, Alabama, 461. 
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to receive from Governor Gayoso 20 two of my deserters. 

Lieut. Cambpell 21 was married on the 24th Ult. to a French 
Lady a Widow, with three children, seven Negroes, Four hun¬ 
dred head of cattle—Her former name was Truillier [sic]_ 22 

A few days hence I shall send a duplicate of my dispatches 
by Land—mean time I am Sir 

Your most obedt. & very 
Humble Servt. 

Bw. Shamburgh [sic], Capt. 2d Regt. & Commandg. 

Fort Stoddart & its independence. 

Major Ths. H. Cushing 



Augt. 31st, 1799 
Sir 

I have the honor to transmit you a Return of the Troops 
under my command, from the 20th of July to the 31st of August 
inclusive. I should have sent you a duplicate of my dispatches 


^Manue l Gayoso d e Lemosy was iborn in Oporto, Portugal, May 30, 
1747, and died in New Orleans on July 18, 1799. Appointed governor of 
the newly-created Spanish Natchez District in 1787, he served for ten 
years in (building up Spanish defenses of the Mississippi Valley and 
encouraging American settlers to take the oath of allegiance to Spain. 
In addition to a forthcoming biography by this writer, see Jack D. L. 
Holmes (ed.), Documentos ineditos para la historia de la Luisiana, 

1792-1810 (Madrid, 1963), 173-78; and “Gallegos notables en la Luisi¬ 
ana,” 103-10. 

21 See supra, note 1G. 

-“Isabella Trouillet was an important land-owner in Spanish Ala¬ 
bama. American State Papers, Public Lands^ I, 634, 640 ff. She was the 
daughter of Antonio Narbona, and widow of Pedro (Pierre) Trouillet, 
one-time captain of the Mobile militia. Pedro died in 1794. Proposals 
for Mobile Militia by Baron de Carondelet, New Orleans, July 10, 1792, 
AGT, PC, leg. 184-A; Carondelet to Manuel de Lanzos, New Orleans 
January 30, 1795, AGI, PC, leg. 22. 
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of the 19th Ult. had I not been informed that Mr. R. Cochran, 83 
who bore them had safe arrived at Natchez. My dispatches for 
the Commander in Chief, 21 under cover to the Secretary of 
War—have gone by water via New Yark, the ship they went by, 
sailed the 2d inst.— 

0 

Lieut. McCrary whom I had sent to New Xrleans for two of 
my deserters, has returned—the deserters Were in the mean 
time sent on board of a Spanish Galley, to Mobile, while Mr. 
McCrary went in a private vessel, they passed each other with¬ 
out knowledge—the expenses incurred on the occasion amounts 
ot nearly one hundred dollars—The deserters have been tried 
& punished—they were Sentenced to walk the gantelope [sic] 
through the troops at this Post eighteen times—believe me 
when I assure you that switches were laid on well, so that they 
will remember it for some time— 

The sick list (as you will perceive) has increased much 
since my last return, & God knows when it will stop the In¬ 
habitants in general are sickly this year, owing to the immence 
quantities of rains we had last spring.— 

I enclosed you a copy of a paragraph from the Savannah 
Advertiser—which announces the return to the Creek nation of 
Indians a Mr. Bowles, 26 probably you know more of that extra- 


- 3 Robert Cochran emigrated from the United States to the Natchez 
District in 1789 with a large cargo of flour, pelts, tools and equipment 
to establish a cordage factory. He and his brother George established 
a thriving mercantile business in Natchez and both earned the favor of 
the Spanish governor. In 1792 Cochran owned 1,500 arpents of land 
along St. Catherine’s Creek, and, together with his brother, produced 
150 pounds of cotton. Natchez Census of 1792, AGI, PC, leg. 2353; 
Gayoso to Esteban Miro, No. 9, No. 10, Natchez, August 6, 1789, Gayoso 
to Carondelet, No v 46, Natchez, April 21, 1792, AGI, PC, leg. 41. 

24 General James Wilkinson. 

- 3 The Columbian Museum & Savannah Advertiser was published 
Tuesdays and Fridays by Seymour & Woolhopter on the Bay. It fre¬ 
quently contained information on Bowles’ activities, e.g., the January 
21, 1800 issue. Bowles, self-styled leader of the Muskogeean Tribes, was 
born October 22, 1763 in Maryland and died December 23, 1805. See 
sketches by A. P. Whitaker in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
II, 519-20, and Elisha P. Douglass, “The Adventurer Bowles,” William 
& Mary Quarterly, 2d Series, VI (1949), 3-23. 



ordinary man s history than I do-—the Spaniards however from 
whom I have the information are alarmed; Don Andrew, the 
Secretary to the Govr. of New Orleans, 28 mentioned the matter 
to me in a late letter—and Captn. Lanzo’s [®io], the Comman¬ 
dant of Mobile, tells me that Bowles has actually arrived at 
Jamaica, & that he was to leave that place shortly in a ship of 
war for the Creek Nation.—I hardly believe that the British 
Government would send an Emissary among our Indian Na¬ 
tions, either from motives of National interest or private Re¬ 
venge—But should the thing turn out as represented Mr. Bowles 
might contrive to prevail on the Creeks, to revenge his suf¬ 
ferings, and thereby raise commotion among our Indians and 
Spain, which, if we suffered, would at once be breach of 
treaty—I have mentioned the matter to our Governor._.* 

Fort Stoddart is not yet finished [.] the sickly state of the 
men is much against me—I have however completed two Bas¬ 
tions, & mounted the ordinance [sic] so that I am very well se¬ 
cured from an insult—the soldiers barracks are also under 
cover, and tomorrow I begin the offs, quarters.— 

I expect from the Quarter Master General Wilkins, one 
quarter cask of wine, one of Brandy, & a barrel of loaf sugar, 
should such things be sent on to you I beg you to forward them 

to me as soon as may be—and I have the honor to be with senti¬ 
ments of esteem 


Yr. Most Obedt. humble Servt. 

Bw. Shamburgh [sic] 
Captn. 2d Regiment 

Commandg. Fort Stoddart 
Major Ths. H. Cushing. 28 


“Andres Lopez de Armesto, born about 1746, had been director of 
the first public school in New Orleans in 1772-1779, and from 1780 
secretary of the .government with the rank commensurate. He was 
fluent in English, French and Latin. His wife was Sinforosa Prado y 
Navarrete. Holmes (ed.), Documentos de la Luisiana, 387 note; New 
Orleans Notarial Records, Pedesclaux (notary), Vol. 36, fol. 50. 

OT The governor of the Mississippi Territory was Winthrop Sargent, 
born May 1, 1753 at Gloucester, Massachusetts, and died January 3,' 
1820. For bio-ibibliography, see sketch by Benjamin H. Pershing in 
Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 368-69. 

“Thomas Humphrey Cushing was born in Massachusetts and en- 
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MOBILE BAY AND RIVER 
Drawn by Andrew Ellicott, 1799 
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III. 

■ ■ , . ! 

Fort Stoddart, September 3d, 17?|9 

Dear Major 

Your favour of the 20th of July, together with the copies 
of the Military Law—& contract came to hand only on the 
31st Ult. 29 

f 

The return of Ordinance [sic] Qr. Master, Hospital, and 
Contractors Department having been forwarded to you on the 
19th of July via New Orleans—I intended to send an express to 
you by land, on the 1st inst: with the return of the troops 
only—but your letter prevented it.— 

I have mustered and inspected my company on the 1st Inst.; 
& transmit you herewith the Rolls, and as I have made a small 
purchase of Medicine since my last dispatches, I also enclose 
for your information a return of that Department— 

You have directed me to furnish you with a copy of my in¬ 
structions—I should have paid prompt obedience to your Or¬ 
ders, but from motives which are as follows. 


listed from that state as a sergeant in the 6th Continental Infantry, 
January 1776. He rose to second lieutenant in the 1st Massachusetts on 
January 1, 1777, and to first lieutenant on January 12, 1778. Taken 
prisoner on May 14, 1781, he was exchanged and breveted captain on 
September 30, 1783. He remained in Jackson’s Continental Regiment in 
November, 1783, and served to June 20, 1784. He was commissioned a 
captain in the 2d Infantry on March 4, 1791. After serving in the 
second sub-legion during 1792, he was promoted to major and assigned 
to the First Sub-Legion on March 3, 1793. He was inspector of the 
army from February 27, 1797 to May 22, 1798. After his command at 
Natchez of U.S. troops on the Mississippi and Tombigbee Rivers, suc¬ 
ceeding Isaac Guion, Cushing was promoted to lieutenant colonel of 
the 2d Infantry on April 1, 1802. Adjutant and Inspector-General 
duties occupied him from March 26, 1802 until May 9, 1807. He was 
promoted to colonel on September 7, 1805 and to brigadier general on 
July 2, 1812. Honorably discharged on June 15, 1815, he died on October 
19, 1822. Heitman (comp.), Historical Register, I, 348; Letter-Books, 
Record Group 98, vols. 153-154. 

“Cushing to Shamburgh, Natchez, July 20, 1799, in ibid., Vol, 153. 
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■ v My instructions contain matters and things, which should 
they fall into the hands of any body, it would probably have a 
bad tendency, and X am assured you would not like it, for my 
consideration—The conveyance from this to Natchez by Land 
is by no means a safe one—the express is exposed to many dil- 

ficulties and dangers.— 


I hope Sir, my remonstrances will meet your approbation, 
and I beg you not to construe them as a caprice of mine, or dis¬ 
obedience of your orders—I shall copy and have them ready to 
forward them in a moments warning should you think proper 

to have them sent to you Notwithstanding. 

< 


John Jones, a soldier of L. Lewis’s Company who was sent 
here by the General, express, and whom I detained to carry back 
dispatches— has deserted me—I am informed he has gone to 

the Chickasaw Indians to live.— 


' I pray you to send back my express as soon as possible, 
with all the News you have, I get none at this damn’d out of 
the way place—He is the only man that can be sent express.— 


Our friend Gayoso is no more I lament the loss—“ I have 
however all assurances of friendship from the present Gover¬ 
nor* & shall embrace every opportunity to send my necessary 

communication to you that way 


“Manuel Gayoso 
popular with most of 
See supra, note 20. 


de Lemos died July 18, 1799. He was exceedingly 
the American officers in Mississippi and Alabama. 


-Gayoso was succeeded in the political command of the provinces 
of Louisiana and West Florida ad interim by Dr. \Nicolas Maria Vidal, 
the military judge advocate and lieutenant-governor of the provinces, 
and Tn th7 military command toy ^Colonel Francisco Boulignyjof the 
Regular Louisiana Infantry Regiment; Holmes (ed.), Documentos de a 
Luisiana, 371 note; Minutes of the New Orleans Cabildo (city counci ) 
(New Orleans Public Library Manuscript Collection), July 19, 1799, 

IV, 46. 
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I thank Mrs. Wilkinson 88 for her kind remembrance of me, 
I hope she enjoys good health—I pray you to mention to her, in 
respectfull terms—also to the Young Gentleman—my love to 
Mrs. F and l am with sentiments of respect &: Esteem 

Dr. Major Your most Obedt. & humble Servt. 

• ’ > i . 

..... * ' ‘ i • v 

Bw. Shamburgh [sic] 
Captn. 2d Regt. 

Major Ths. H. Cushing. 


Fort Stoddart, Octr. 20th 1799 
Sir 


Your letter dated Loftus Heights Sepr. 4th 33 I received by 
the hands of a Mr. Bassett, 84 on the 30th of the same month. 


“Wilkinson was married first to Ann Biddle and, upon her death, 
secondly to Celestine Laveau Trudeau. See biographical sketch by I. 
J. Cox in Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 222-26; and the 
following: Manuel Serrano y Sanz, El brigadier Jaime Wilkinson y 
sus tratos ... (Madrid, 1915); Jose Navarro Latorre and Fernando So¬ 
lano Costa Conspiracion espanola? 1787-1789 (Zaragoza, Spain, 1949); 
James Ripley Jacobs, Tarnished Warrior, Major-general James Wilkinson. 
(New York, 1938); Thomas R. Hay and M. R. Werner, The Admirable 
Trumpeter ... (Garden City, New York, 1941). 

“Cushing to Shamiburgh [sic], Loftus Heights, September 4, 1799, 
in Lettenbook, Record Group 98, Vol. 153. Cushing was highly critical 
of Schaumburgh’s manners and procedures when he wrote: “You may 
possibly consider yourself and command independant of my authority 
and withhold your reports from this consideration, tho’ I can hardly 
believe this to be the case as the General informed me that you were 
advised of his intention to leave the country & directed to receive orders 
from & make communications to the Senior officer on the Mississippi 
during his absence. To set you right in this respect however (if you 
have entertained an improper opinion) and to prevent all misunder¬ 
standing on this subject in future I enclose a transcript from the 
Generals Instructions to me on his leaving this country...” 

“‘Quite possibly, Thomas Bassett, listed in the census of the Spanish 
post of St. Stephens in 1797, as being 38, married to an American, 35, 
with four children and six slaves. He was married to Lucy Bassett, and 
one of his sons, Nathaniel, claimed land on the Tombigbee River in 
tlie vicinity of Thichapataw Bayou, subsequently called Bassett’s Creek, 
Census of San Estevan by Juan delaVillebeuvre, April 16, 1797, AGI. 
p C, leg. 64; American State Papers, Public Lands, I, 629, 638 ff. 
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From the tenor of that letter it would appear that you had 
not received my dispatches I have transmitted to you on the 
19th of July last* by Lieut. McCrary, via New Orleans—-for 
which I am extremely sorry—But because the person (Mr. 
Cochran) to whom the packet was intrusted, did disappoint 
both you & me, I cannot conceive myself chargeable either with 
neglect of duty, or of entertaining improper opinions—I have 
obey’d the orders which directed me to report to you almost in¬ 
stantaneously—I know sir, that I must receive orders from a 
Superior & I know of no one from whom I should prefer re¬ 
ceiving orders but yourself—Your rebuke therefore, (although 
I felt no guilt) had its desired effect—however I hope by this 
tithe you are convinced that you have prejudged me. 

The business respecting the bill of Exchange, drawn by 
Lt. McClary I knew nothing of, it was not done by my orders, 
Lieut. McClary drew the bill (as he informed me) to discharge 
the debt he had contracted while commanding Officer of Fort 
St. Stephens, for victualling his detachment & for provision 
expended in the Indian Department. 

i 

Mr McClary I believe is fully authorized, to do as he has 
done—& your Quarter Master General knew it—I have advised 
McClary to go & settle his accounts, he is the bearer of this 
letter—& because this officer goes to you, I have trusted a copy 
of my instructions to his care, for your information—He will 
also present a small account which has unavoidable [sic] in¬ 
curred during my command, which I beg sir you will order the 

Quarter Master to discharge. 

The public is in arrear, to part of my detachment foi 
Eight, & to others for ten months pay; a few months pay 
Would be very acceptable to Officers, Soldiers, Doctor & Inter¬ 
preter. 

The sickness in my detachment seems to abate a little- 
but the convalescents remain very feeble—I have lost one man 
by death (George Mealey) since my last return. 


■ P ushin g to Shamburgh [sic], September 4, 1799 discusses Lieut. 
McClary’s financial difficulties in this matter. 
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. A few da ^ s a £° 1 was informed by the little king of the 
Chickasaw Hay, that a Chief of the Chactaws, [sic] living at the 
Six Towns, who had been lately at New Organs, had returned 
with directions from the Agent of Indian Affairs at New 
Orleans 86 —to invite all of the Chiefs of the Chactaws [sic]: Na¬ 
tion to repair to that place to receive presents in consequence of 
which all the Chiefs of the Six Towns had already gone, and 
many from the upper towns were preparing to go.—This pro¬ 
cedure of the Spaniards is very extraordinary, & if true dan¬ 
gerous, for what business have they to make presents to our 
Indians if they had not something or other in view— 

I doubt not Sir, that the information is true—however I 
shall be able to give you an exact account, whenever some of 
the Chiefs who live on the River about me, return. 

The Asst. Qr. Master Genl. was directed to pack up my 
Company winters Cloathing, which I have brought on with me 
—but did not examine them till lately—and I find that he either 
out of friendship to me, or from ignorance has pack’d up 
woollen overalls of all colours, imaginable—& those of the 
worst kind—I cannot suppose that he had orders so to do, 
because there were more overalls in store, then were wanting 
for all the troops at Head Quarters—this is the first instance 
to my recollection that one Company has been Cloathed so 
Fantastically. 

I must beg you again Sir, that if the Quarter Master Gen¬ 
eral should send on the Wine, & Brandy, I mentioned in my 
last letter to you, to forward them to me as soon as possible, 
I am quite dry.— 

I have had a story here that Genl. Wilkinson had died on 
his passage to New York, God forbid that such accident should 
have befallen his family.— 87 


“Possibly Pedro Duverge, Commissary of Indians at New Orleans 
in 1792, with an annual salary of $360. A. P. Nasatir (ed.), “Govern¬ 
ment Employees and Salaries in Spanish Louisiana,” Louisiana His¬ 
torical Quarterly, XXIX, No. 4 (October, 1946), 78. 

‘"Wilkinson had left New Orleans during the first week in July. 
He did not die on the voyage to Philadelphia. Knoxville Gazette, Au¬ 
gust 7, 1799; Jacobs, Tarnished Warrior, 189. 
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The General told me that he should be back by the last of 
October—I hope he is already back-—and for this reason I 
have not wrote to him, nor sent my return— 

I have detained McClary three days longer than I intended 
expecting Clarke, my last express's return, but have not seen 
or heard of him as yet, I hope no accident has happened to 
him.—He left this place on the 5th Ultimo.— 

I pray you Sir to mention me to Mrs. Wilkinson and family 
—and I have the honor to be with great deference Dr. Sir. 

Your most Obedt. & Humble Servt. 

Bw. Shamburgh [sic] 
Captn. 2d. Regt. Commanding 


Major T. H. Cushing 

Commanding the Troops on the Mississippi & Tombigby Rivers. 

Note: Just before sealing this letter an Indian (a man of 
truth) as my Interpreter says, informs me that the chiefs of 
the six towns have sent word to Mr. Mitchell, the Indian 
Agent, 38 that he must tell Mr. McKee, lately appointed an 
Agent for the six towns 8 *—that they wanted no beloved man 
in their Towns—Those rascals you must know sir have always 
been attached to the Spaniards. 

(Signed) B.S. 


“Samuel Mitchell was named U.S. Indian agent to the lower towns 
of the Choctaws in 1798. Ibid., 175. 

“Colonel John McKee was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia in 
1767. Appointed U.S. agent to the Choctaws in 1799, he was suspected 
of connection with the Blount Conspiracy, but his involvement was 
not proved. He used his influence to persuade the Choctaws to join 
the U.S. in the Creek Wars. A resident of Tuscaloosa in 1819, he repre¬ 
sented the Middle Alabama District in Congress from 1823 to 1829. He 
died on August 11, 1832 in Greene County. “Burr’s Conspiracy,” Ala¬ 
bama Historical Society’s Publications, III (1898-1899), 168 note; Arthur 
P. Whitaker, The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803 (New York, 1934), 
125-26; Sargent to Pickering, Mississippi Territory, July 17, 1799, in 
Dunbar Rowland (ed.), The Mississippi Territorial Archives, 1798-1803 
(Nashville, 1905), 155-56. 
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V. 

■ # 

Fort Stoddart, October 24th 1799 

Dr. Sir 


This moment I received from the Commandant of Mobile 
the inclosed information——And as I deemed essential necessary 
for your information, I hasten to forward it pr. express over 
land to Fort St. Stephens, where I hope it will overtake Lt. 
McCIary, who left this place on Sunday last for your place._ 


I doubt not but that the information herein contained are 
true, and I have also reason to believe, from information I 
have received that the Alabamahs 40 have a design to attack 
this Post-—they will however not accomplish their design so 
easy as they have done that at the Appalachy 41 —I am prepared 
for them I have informed you in a former letter that I had 
acquainted Colonel Hawkins 42 of the business respecting Bowles 
but I have not heard from him since—I know not where 
he is—I am anxious to hear from you—mean time I have the 
honor to be with great esteem Dr. Sir. 

Yr. most Obedt. & humble Servant 

Bw. Shamburgh 

Captn. 2d Regt. Commandg. 


Note: I have sent you the original letter of the Spanish Com¬ 
mandant—& a translation of the same.— 


(signed) B.W.S. 


"The Aliibamu, Alabama, Alibamon, etc., were a Muskhogean tribe 
of the Creek confederacy that lived in southern Alabama. See Frederick 
Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico 
(2 vols., reprint ed., New York, 1960), I, 43-44. 

"The store of William Panton & Co. at San Marcos de Apalachee 
(St. Marks, Florida) was captured by Indians led by Bowles in 1792. 
Bowles was subsequently captured himself, but in 1800 he returned 
and captured the store once again! See Lawrence Kinnaird, “The Sig¬ 
nificance of William Augustus Bowles’ Seizure of Panton’s Apalachee 
Store in 1792,” Florida Historical Society Quarterly, IX (1931), 156-92; 
AGI, PC, leg. 1574. 

“Benjamin Hawkins was born August 15, 1754, and died June 6, 
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VI. 


Fort Stoddart, Novr. 3rd. 1799 


Dear Major 

By a young man, the son of a Mr. Bates " inhabitant of 
this country, who came lately from Georgia, by the way throug 
the Creek Nations—I am informed that during several days 
rest at the Town where Colonel Hawkins resides, 14 he saw the 
villian [sic] who robbed our people on the National Barrier, 
bringing back & delivering up to Colonel Hawkins part of 
what they had stolen.— 15 that the colonel had been on the line 
when the robbery was committed, & that his property had 
likewise been taken from him, 18 & as he told Bates that the 
affairs had like to turn out in blood shed—but that there now 


1818, after a career of great contributions, especially m Indian affairs. 
A staunch Federalist, Hawkins was appointed by President Washington 
in 1795 to deal with the Creek Confederation. The Treaty of Coleraine 
(1796) was the beneficial result. For additional information, see sketch 
by Robert Preston Brooks, “Benjamin Hawkins,” in Dictionary of 
American Biography, VIII, 413; Benjamin Hawkins, A Sketch of the 
Creek Country, in the Years 1798 and 1799,” Collections of the Georgia 
Historical Society, III, Part I (1848), 3-88; “Letters of Benjamin Haw¬ 
kins, 1796-1806,” in ibid., IX (1916), 1-500; Merritt B. Pound, Benjamin 
Hawkins—Indian Agent (Athens, Georgia, 1951). 

“Ephraim and Joseph Bates both lived in the Tensaw-Tombigbee 
area. In the 1785 census of the Tensaw district, Ephraim Bates was 
married, with 1 child, a negress, and one horse. Jean Linder, “Liste des 
habitans etablis aux Tinsas,” July 27, 1785, AGI, PC, leg. 198. Joseph 
was listed in the same census with a wife, 6 children, one Negro slave, 

6 horses, and 12 cattle. 

“Hawkins maintained his camp at Coweta Tallauhassee during 1798 


and 1799. 

“Troubles along the drawing the thirty-first parallel are described 
by Stephen Minor, the Spanish commissioner, in Minor to Gayoso, 
Limits Camp on the Chattahoochee River, August 5, 14 1799. AGI, 
PC leg 2355; Ellicott to Secretary of State (Pickering), Camp on the 
Chatahocha, August 21, 1799, and Appalachy, October 9, 1799,:National 
Archives, Southern Boundary, U.S. and Spain, Andrew Ellicott, Record 

Group 76 (3 vols.), III. 

“The Seminoles stole several horses from Hawkins. Hawkms to 
William Panton, Cowetuh, Tallauhassee, October 14, 1799, Forbes Col¬ 
lection, Mobile Public Library. 
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was every appearance of reconciliation—You must understand 
Sir that this Robbery was committed only by a small Banditti 
call d Seminoles—who live I believe in the Spanish Territory— 


I wonder Colonel Hawkins has not dropt me a line on the 
subject.— 

I informed you in my letter of the 24th. Ulto. that I had 
reason to believe that the Alabamas contemplated to pay me 
a hostile visit—I will now state to you the information I had 
received which gave rise to what I mentd. to you.— 

An Inhabitant whose name it would be improper to insert 
here, but in whom I can put the most implicit confidence— 
informed me that on, or about the 14th. Ult: a half breed (a 
relation of my informants) came from the nation on a visit to 
him, informed & at the same time cautioned him to have a 
good look out, that the Allabamas (the chief men of which 
are Tomihago & Spuf-ney), had a bad design on my post & 
the settlements on the rivers—that they had appointed a day 
to meet in counsel to determine on the matter, but the day 
appointed had not arrived when my informants relation came 
away, the secret however had leak’d out by means of a squaw— 
and was as follows— 

That the above named chiefs with three hundred warriors 
would descend the river & take with them a large quantity of 
poultry & under pretext of going to Mobile, but would stop 
at my post first, ask for a little provision, & give to the garrison 
the refusal of the market, that they would offer it for a mere 
trifle, and thereby to draw all the garrison to the landing— 
and when thus intermixed with my men, that they would seize 
and hold them, till they shoud [sic] rob me of every thing they 
thought proper to take, and in order that I might not suspect 
their design, they would bring with them their women & chil¬ 
dren—From the above relation it would appear that they had 
no intention to take hair.— 

Although I felt not the least uneasy about this, or any 
other stratagem, yet I was anxious to know the result of the 
meeting—I therefore engaged a person (a man who had lived 



in their Towns, & was well acquainted with the language) to 
go among them, with orders to remain with them, until he 
should see preparation for a movement, or collect some other 
information of import on this subject - 

Last Thursday the 21st. Ult: my Messenger returned, and 
gave me the following information.— 

That the meeting was held on the 19th Ult: that the pro¬ 
position was made as above stated that by some it was ap¬ 
plauded, & by others, or by the majority reprobated, & that 
the whole business had been laid aside as a bad undertaking 
and this being the case I have nothing to fear, yet I shall be 
upon my guard, because I know the Creeks are dissatisfy d. ■ 

The English privateers are cruising between Pensacola, 
New Orleans & Mobile, & take every vessell they meet with, 
they have lately taken a vessell richly loaden, belonging to the 

house of Panton, Leslie & Co.— 

( 

Silas Clarke, the express arrived here on the last of 
October by whom I have reed, your letter of the 21st. Ult : 

I have observed the error in my Muster Rolls, and will 
rectify them, this letter goes by one of the inhabitants who goes 
to your places, & is in great hurry—I have therefore the honor 
to be with great respect & esteem 

Dr. Major 

Your Most Obedt. Servt. 

Bw. Shamburgh [sic] Captn. 2d Regt. Commanding 

Note: Two chiefs of the Upper Chactaw [sic] Towns have 
gone to New Orleans for presents, since I mentioned to your 
[sic] the Spanish invitation, I shall know what they have re¬ 
ceived when they return. 


(signed) B. W. S. 
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I was; informed yesterday by the Commandt. of Mobile 
that Bowles had made good his landing at the Appalachacola 
—that he had about 200 Indians with him from all Nations. 

Major Ths. H. Cushing 

Commandt. of the Troops on the Mississippi & Tombigby Rivers. 

VII 

i *• 

Fort Stoddart, Dec. 1st 1799 
Sir 

The bearer hereof is on his way to Natchez & just calls 
for a passport, I have therefore only time to drop you a few 
lines & inclose for your information some communications I 
have received from Col. Hawkins—to whom I had sent an ex¬ 
press with information of the arrival at Appalachicola, of a 
Mr. Bowles—the person I have made mention of to you in 
almost every letter I have had the honor to write to you. It 
is quite probable you have thought but little about that man, 
because you did not say one word about him in your letters 
by Clarke—But I am of opinion that he is worth our atten¬ 
tion.— 47 


I should have forwarded the inclosed sooner, but oppor¬ 
tunities for Head Quarters by land, offer but seldom, except 
I send expresses & the communication by water via New Orleans 
is by no means safe—the English privateers are constantly in 
the Neighbourhood of Mobile Bay & take every vessell, they 
have lately captured one by which I am considerable the looser 
[sic] in stores shipped for me from New Orleans.— 


47 Cushing answered Schamburgh’s complaint: “Your conclusion that 
I thought little of Bowles, because I did not mention him in my letter 
by Clark, is not correct—The truth is I had no particular instructions 
to give you on his subject—Bowles is acting in East Florida or in 
Georgia, & much nearer to the Posts under the command of Major 
General Pinkney, than to those on the Mississippi & Tombigby rivers— 
Colonel Hawkings [sic] is near the spot, & constantly watching his 
movements & making communications to government & there can be 
no doubt, but proper measures will be taken to preserve the peace & 
dignity of the United States. . . .” Cushing to Shamburgh [sic], Loftus 
Heights, February 12th. 1800, in Letter-book, Record Group 98, Vol. 153. 




I wait the return of Lt. McClary after which I shall send 
an express with my Muster Rolls & ordinary returns.— 

Since my last by Col. McKee, my Doctor died—by a fall 
on a bottle full of rum, which he carried in his pocket, he ex¬ 
pired almost instantaneously—I will give you the particulars 
by my next—mean time I have the honor to be with great 

esteem 

Dr. Major 

Your most Obedt. Servt. 

Bw. Shamburg, [sic] Captn. 2d Regt. Commandg. 
Major Ths. H. Cushing 

Commandt. of the Troops on the Mississippi & Tombigby Rivers. 
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175, 178, 179 

Established Schools _183, 190 

Elected to 

Congress _194, 198, 246 

McKee, Thomas 214 

McKinley, John 249, 252, 258, 280 
McLemore, Maj. 

William S__171 

Macky, Middleton _146 

Magnolia Cadets _—.85 

Magoffin, Gov. Beriah _95 

Magrath, Judge 

Andrew G.77 

Mails, Transportation of_88 

Mallory, S. R. _39 

Malone, Thomas _147, 175 

Manly, Rev. 

Basil M_12, 32, 33, 81, 88 

Maury, Gen. Dabney H._192 

Maury, Thomas W. -147 

May, Pat -156 

Meek, A. B--26 

Memminger, C. G.15, 17, 21, 35 

Meredith, James W..7 

Mhoon, James _160, 161 

Mimms _ ...143 
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Mingo-Homa-stubbee 

141, 142, 146, 166 
Mingo-Puck-shennubee 

141, 142. 146 


Mitchell, Maggie _21, 25, 67 

Mobile Branch Bank _223 

Mobile Cadets _80 

Mobile Washington Light 

Infantry __—80 

Montevallo _191, 192 

Montgomery 

Convention _1 

Location _2 

Crowded Conditions _4, 8 

Street Condition _9 

Private Residences _9, 18, 60 

Aspects of_ 78, 86, 118 

‘Montgomery Blues’ _67 

Montgomery and 

Decatur Road _91 

Montgomery and 

Eufaula Road -.-91 

Montgomery and 

Pensacola Railroad_111 

Moore, A. B__-26, 33, 52 

Moore, Gabriel 
Hostility to 

McKinley ...._249, 252 

Resigns Governorship _250 

Addresses by _ 251 

Enemy of Jackson _251 

Nullicifationist _252 

Assumed Seat in the 

Senate _253 

Independent of Jackson 

Domination _253 

Against Van Buren’s 
Nomination _ 253 

Reaction in Alabama to 
his course _....254 

Resolutions Adopted 
Condemning his 
Action _255 

Shows his Adherence to 
Calhounism -255, 256 

Controversy with 
Clement _259-60 


Debates on the Tariff 
Question _260 


Opposed Recharter of the 
Second Bank of 

the U.S__264 

Attitude toward 

Jackson _266 

Avowed Supporter of 

Calhoun _266 

Against Force Bill _268 

For Compromise 

Tariff _268 

Defends his vote on 

Censure _270-71, 273, 274 

Nullifiers _.271 

Asked to Resign _271-73 

Opposes Nomination of 

Van Buren _274 

Public Land Policy _275, 276 

Abolition _276 

Defends Slavery _277 

On Texas Independence _278 

Censure of Jackson _..278-79 

Cause of 

Unpopularity _.279-80 

Defeat of _280 

Moore, Idora McClellan 

Plowman _235 

Morgan, John T.-52, 53 

Murrell Gang _170 

Morrisett, John -187 

Morton, Jackson _98 

Morton, Capt. 

John W. _158, 159, 160 

Moses, J. Calhoun _63 

Moulton _161, 164, 165 

Mount Hope -164 

Mount Vernon_232 


Mules, Use of _139 

Muscle Shoals _ 140, 143 

Mushalatubba -194-98, 167 

— N — 

National Flag, 

Adoption of _23-24 

Naval Affairs_24 

Navy-26, 40, 98 

Navy Yard_111, 115 
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Netuckijah---193, 194-98 

Nicholas, Robert C.__139 

North Carolina -96 

North, Lieut. James H._.67 

Nullification Controversy _266 


— O — 


O-ce-o-che-mot-la -150, 152, 

153, 167 

Ochiltree, William B_.._98 

Olney, George W. _58 


Organization of Bureaus_55 


Privateers_250 

Prohibiting the Further 

Introduction of Slaves_.46 

Provisional Constitution, 

Confederate_15, 17 

Pryor, Roger A. _76 

Public Debt _275 

Public Lands ....47, 53, 268-70, 275 

Puckshennuhbee_167, 170, 190 

Purchase of Vessels ____26 

Push-matta-ha ..141, 158, 159, 161 

Speech of _162-63, 166 

175,“ 177 

Death of _ 191-92 

Pyles, George W._7 



Palmetto _5, 6 

Palmyra_144 

Patterson, Gen. Benjamin_63 

Pemberton, Lieut. Gen. 

John C. _-_133, 135, 141 

Pensacola_25, 54, 89, 105, 111, 

114, 116 

Pensacola Harbor_91 

Perkins, Nicholas _148 

Permanent Constitution _43 

Permanent Capitol_53 

Perry, Gov. Madison_37 

Philipi, Zach_156 

Pickens, Gov. Francis 28, 92, 115 
Pillow, Gen. 

Gideon-.74, 220, 221, 

224, 225, 226 

Pitchlyn, Major 

John _146, 149, 154, 158, 

166, 167, 169, 183 


Plantersville_198 

Plowman, Albert_.235 

Plowman, Idora_236 

Poindexter, George _258 

Pollard, Charles_111 

Porter, Rear Admiral 
David D.-136 

Pre-emption-276 

Press_40 



— R — 


Railroad Convention 

_88 

Railroads ..... _ _ 

Q1 

Randolph ..._ 

_194, 196 

Raoul, Col. ... 

184 

Reagan, Postmaster- 


General, John H. _ 

_48, 88 

Republican Party_ 

.240 

Revis, Jessee _ . 

220 

Requisition upon 


Alabama _ 

_73 


Rhett, Robert 

Barnwell _1, 13, 23, 35 

Richmond _82, 83, 88, 89, 90, 

101, 103, 111 

Rock Cut __—154 

Roddey, CoL 

Philip D_143, 148, 149, 150, 

152, 154, 157, 158, 
159, 162, 190, 194 
Roddey’s Division-193 

Rome _183 

Rosecrans, 

William S_134, 135, 136, 137 

Rosse, Capt. J. F.-186 

Round Mountain 
Iron Work 


182 
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Staples, Walter R. _96 

Starner, William_____.158 


Rousseau, Commodore 

Lawrence M. _40 

Ruggles, Brigadier 

General Daniel -141 

Russell, William Howard —.4, 97 

— S — 

Safford, Reuben -187 

St. Stephens ’ , 

Description of _140-41 

Land Office _143 

Bank -187 

Sallee, G. F_____187 

Sand Mountain ___168 

Sanders, George N. _58, 71 

Sansom, Emma _178 

Santa Rosa Island _115 

Savannah, Tennessee___146 

Scalawags _240 

Schaumburgh, 

Bartholomew _231, 232 

Scheussler, Capt. _32 

Scott, Charles L. _85 

Scott, General John B. _2 

Scott, Winfield _89 

Scottsville ___193 

Second Bank of the United 

States, Reeharter of_264, 265 

Selma _189, 191 

Semmes, Capt. Paul J.-32 

Senate Chamber_10, 11 

Shackleford, John -257 

Shallow Ford -159 

“Sigma” _5, 6, 7, 10, 13, 

16, 19, 21, 37 

“Simon Suggs” _-41 

Six Mile Creek -194 

Slave Trade _-38 

Slemmer, Lt. Abel J.-70 

Smith, Charles Henry -235 

Smith, Capt. D. D__165 

Smith, Gen. W. Sooy-133, 139 

Smott, Ben -156 

Somerville -171 

Southern Convention 1, 49-50, 51 

Sparnick, Henry -5 

“Sprite” _5, 6 


State Aid _263 

State Bank _ 224 

State Convention ___ ——53 

Personnel _54 

Steamboats _188 

Stephens, Alexander 

Hamilton ___15, 18, 19 

Description of--19, 32, 85 

Stoddert, Benjamin -231 

Streight, Col. 

Abel D.__.133, 137, 139 

Plan of Raid ....140-141, 143-144, 

146, 151, 152, 157, 
162, 165, 176 

Surrender of _184 

Subsistence Department _110 


— T — 

Talladega _1__—.....236, 238 

Tariff __108, 109, 119, 261, 262 

Tattnall, Commodore 

Josiah -40 

Taylor, Annie L. 42 

Telegraph Lines _90 

Tennessee _96 

Tensaw Settlement _143 

Three-Fifths Doctrine _44 

Tilghman, Brig. Gen. 

Lloyd _219 

Tochman, Maj. Caspart _97 

Todd, David H___84 

Tombigbee Settlement _143 

Tombigbee _177, 178 

Toombs, Robert A. _15, 36 

Toulmin, Harry __144, 183 

Town Clock _10 

Town Creek _159, 162 

Transmission of Mails _38 

Treasury _37, 40 

Notes -62, 110 

Treaty of Doak’s 

Stand _190, 191, 228 

Trion _196 

Turkey town _178 

Skirmish -179 

Tuscaloosa -189, 192 
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Tuscumbia-134, 135, 140, 142, 

153, 154, 

Occupation of_ 155, 156, 157, 

158, 162, 163, 164, 165 

Twenty-Seventh Alabama 

Infantry -217, 219, 224, 

228, 230 

Twenty-Sixth Alabama 
Infantry _217, 225 

Two Per Cent Fund_274-75 

Tyler, Letitia Christiana _.45 


— U — 

Uniforms, Engaged in 
Making _97 

University of Alabama _192 


— V — 

Van Buren, Martin, 

Nomination as Minister 
to England_.253, 265 

Van Dorn, Col. 

Earl-62, 140, 143, 161 

Vine and Olive 
Settlement -184-86, 188 

Vicksburg _134 
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Waldron, J. M. _28 

Walker, Percy _ 135 

Walker, Leroy Pope ....36, 68, 208 

Walker, Judge 

Richard W__ 36 

Walker, Tandy ..150, 153, 154, 168 

Walnut Grove _176 

Ward, William _27, 29, 190 

Watson, Col. H. P. ........._ ,...33 

Watson, Judge H. W. __29 

Watts, Thomas H__52 

Webb, James Watson _ . ,258 ) 

Worden, Lieut. John L.—-70 

Western and Atlantic 

Railroad -164, 166, 170 

Wheeler _ 137 

White, Hugh Lawson _274 

Wigfall, Louis T. _78, 105 

Wilkinson, Gen. James _245 

Williamson, Charles _2 

Will’s Creek _176, 177, 180 

Wilson, James H._189 

Raid _189 

Wisdom, John H..178 

Withers, Jones M__80 

Wood, Brigadier Gen. 

Sterling A. M._142 


— Y — 

Yancey, William 

Lowndes _1, 26, 35, 42 

Yankee Depredations _154 



































